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WELFARE—MORE "WELL" MEANS LESS “FARE” 


AKING A CUE FROM our, own APWA transition 

from subsidy to self-support, we should enter the 

New Year with determination to even more ag- 
pressively. put the “well” in welfare. For the “fare”— 
how much and who pays it—is spotlighted by both 
ritics and supporters. Yet who, better than we in 
public welfare, knows that increasing the wellness 
akes care of decreasing the fare—not just in terms of 
money but of human misery. 

The concepts of our own profession exceed those of 
most others in recognition of the right of the individ- 
ual, from the first through the last of his days, to ful- 
fill his potential. Who more than we seek and build 
upon the strengths of the individual’s uniqueness and 
help him in his own way to overcome the forces from 
within and without that fetter his power of self-real- 
ization? Yet is our own “pick-up-the-pieces” attitude 
a fetter? 

Pick up the pieces we must, but is that all? What 
of our responsibility to restore the whole to its dignity 
and usefulness? What of our responsibility to be 
skilled workmen, not just patcher-uppers? What of 
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our responsibility to learn the cause of the initial shat 
tering? What of our responsibility to share this knowl- 
edge with society so that preventive measures can be 
taken by the family, the church, and the school? Does 
our business with picking up the pieces belie our real 
convictions? I think not. But we need to make sure 
that others see us as leaders in, not preventors of, a 
free society’s belief in mature independence, individual 
dignity, and personal rights and responsibilities. Our’s 
is the stuff of true freedom, true enterprise, and true 
initiative for those we serve. Let these as well be our 
own continued aims for public welfare. 

Let us feel free to share our knowledge of the results 
and our understanding of the causes of the defeated 
personality with the mental hygienist; the social cost- 
liness of illness with the medical profession; the phy- 
sical and emotional blocks to preparation for work 
with the educators; our heartbreaking observations of 
the toll of inactivity of the aged and handicapped with 
employers and recreationalists; and the factors we find 
breeding spiritual poverty with the clergy. 

Let us exercise enterprise in solving administrative 
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problems which at times seem overwhelming. They 
become suprisingly less formidable when fitted into the 
framework of human service rather than when human 
service is fitted into them. 

Let us exercise initiative in the use and development 
of staff, so that case by case we demonstrate to the 
individual and to the world our’s is a unique and val- 
uable service. Let us enhance our service with con- 


tinued studies of our methods and operations. 

The combined efforts of the entire membership of 
APWA can do much to help public welfare take car 
of the “well” and the public will take care of the 
“fare.” 


Joun H. Winters, President 


American Public Welfare Association 





THE WELFARE POLICY COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Principles,” published in this issue of Public 
Welfare, was developed over a two-year period 
by the Welfare Policy Committee of the American 
Public Welfare Association and unanimously ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors on November 21, 
1952. Its preparation was in conformity with the 
responsibility of the Committee on Welfare Policy “to 
prepare statements of policy for the Association.” 
The first comprehensive statement of public welfare 
policy, “Public Welfare Platform,” was adopted by the 
American Public Welfare Association in 1947, and 
reissued with an interpretative statement in 1949. Thus 
this served for several years as the basis for interpre- 
tation of philosophy and as a guide for consideration 
of federal legislation. With the enactment of a sub- 
stantial proportion of the objectives included in the 
Platform, the Welfare Policy Committee was charged 
with the preparation of a new statement, “Next Steps 
for Action in the Field of Federal Welfare Policy,” 
which was released by the Association in 1951. This 
document represents the current position of the asso- 
ciation with respect to legislative needs. 


Meanwhile, a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Welfare Policy had been authorized to undertake the 
drafting of a comprehensive statement of public wel- 
fare principles which would incorporate in one rela- 
tively brief document the basic philosophy underlying 
public welfare programs today. In order to achieve the 
widest possible participation in the development of 
this statement, draft material, with numerous revi- 
sions, was used as the basis for discussions at two An- 
nual Round Tables and at regional meetings through- 
out the country. The widespread interest in the project 
and concern that it result in a truly representative and 
useful statement were reflected in the wealth of written 


“Fein or Pustic Wexrare, A Statement of 


Reprints of “Essentials of Public Welfare” are available at the Association 
office. Price: 20c each, with a 10°/, discount on orders of 10 to 24 copies, 
and a 20°/, discount on orders of 25 copies or more. 


comments from staff members of public agencies, vol- 
untary agencies, schools of social work, and lay citi- 
zens. All of these comments were carefully reviewed 
in order that through rewording, reorganization, and 
the resolution of apparent differences of opinion, the 
final statement might both represent public welfare 
principles as they guide program developments and 
operations and serve as a basis for interpretation of 
public welfare philosophy and needs. 
This fundamental statement on “Essentials of Public 
Welfare,” however, is necessarily limited in length. 
Fully to implement the objectives it represents there 
must be an accompanying series of statements which 
amplify specific principles and present concrete ma 
terials related thereto. The first of these, “Release of 
Public Assistance Information,” has already been made 
available in pamphlet form by the American Public 
Welfare Association and other statements are in proc- 
ess of formulation. 
Elizabeth Wickenden served as staff consultant to 
the committee and carried major responsibility for 
drafting the statement. Members of the Welfare Policy 
Committee who were associated with the detailed de 
velopment of the statement were Bill Child, Fedele 
Fauri, Raymond Hilliard, William Sailer, Ellen Win- 
ston, and John Winters. 
The entire committee membership, however, par- 
ticipated in the review and constructive criticism of 
the several drafts of the material. 
As a basis for interpretation of present programs and 
as a guide for forward-looking policy developments 
and legislation, it is believed that this statement of 
principles will have wide usefulness for all persons 
who are interested in the public welfare field. 
Eien Winston, Chairman 
Welfare Policy Committee 
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ESSENTIALS OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
A 7 er of Principles 


A Statement Prepared by the Welfare Policy Committee of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Approved by the Board 
of Directors on November 21, 1952. 


PREAMBLE 


ciple that human beings have a responsibility for 

the well-being of each other. Through the span 
of recorded history man’s very survival has depended 
upon the acceptance of this principle. In varying 
times and circumstances it has been expressed with 
magnificent variety and ingenuity: the family fos- 
tering its own members; the woman carrying food 
and medicine to a stricken neighbor; the collective 
barn-raising of the pioneer community; the church, 
fraternal order, union, commercial enterprise or club 
caring for its members; the voluntary pooling of labor 
and resources through social agencies to render a 
needed service; the use of government, as the com- 
mon agent, to protect and foster the welfare of its 
citizens. Indeed it embraces the full range of man’s 
generosity to man. 

We who work in public welfare are proud to be- 
long to this great humanitarian tradition. But we 
also recognize a special obligation resulting from the 
fact that public welfare functions within the frame- 
work of governmental authority and depends upon 
the tax dollar which everyone must pay. This is the 
obligation to state clearly our thinking with respect 
to public welfare: its nature, its obligations, its social 
purposes, its methods, and its limitations. 

In this Statement we have endeavored to summarize 
the basic principles of public welfare today. These 
principles cannot be static. They will change as 
people modify the role of government in the total 
society. Their application is not necessarily uniform 
throughout the country because variety, experimenta- 
tion, and uneven progress are inherent in a vigorous 
democracy. Furthermore, actual practice does not 
always fulfill the aspiration expressed in every prin- 
ciple because this too is characteristic of growth and 
development. 

Universal in public welfare, however, is the belief 
in individual human beings as the source of social 
values. Freedom from the bondage of needless fear 
and deprivation so that all individuals may achieve 
their highest potentialities is its goal. 


Pee WELFARE stems from the democratic prin- 


THe GENERAL SETTING 


1. The Range of Governmental Social Programs: 
The American union has as one of the basic pur- 
poses set forth in its constitution “to promote the 
general welfare.” This responsibility of democratic 
government to promote the well-being of individuals 
is carried out through many closely related social 
programs, of which public welfare is one. Others 
include services in the fields of public health, educa- 
tion, recreation, mental hygiene, corrections, voca- 
tional counselling and placement, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, protection to consumers, services to particular 
groups such as veterans, farm families, indus- 
trial workers, Indians, or others, and economic pro- 
tection through contributory social insurance. These 
fields are not easy to isolate from each other since 
human beings and their needs constitute a single 
whole. However, recognizing that each involves its 
particular skills and methods, this Statement is di- 
rected to the particular field of public welfare as a 
specific function of government. 

I]. Public Welfare as a Specific Function of Gov- 
ernment: Public welfare is that area of governmental 
service which protects individuals and families against 
potential or actual social disaster, including economic 
want, and helps them find the means to regain eco- 
nomic and social self-sufficiency. It stands as a social 
bulwark behind the individual or family in meeting 
needs which the community recognizes as basic but 
for which individual, family, or voluntary effort 
have proved inadequate. It does this by assuring a 
minimum level of living, below which none need 
fall; extending social protection to those, like children 
or handicapped adults, requiring special care because 
of their helplessness; and offering guidance and spe- 
cialized service to those with problems which the 
community recognizes to be at once serious and 
beyond their immediate power of personal solution. 

Ill. How Public Welfare Serves the Total Com- 
munity Interest: Public welfare, by assuring basic 
social protection to individuals and families, serves 
the interests of all in the community and gives prac- 
tical expression to the democratic principle that indi- 
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vidual well-being is the source of community strength. 
Fundamental to its social purpose is recognition of 
the mutual obligations of citizen and state: the citizen 
to make his highest contribution to his own and the 
community welfare; the state to assist him in that 
effort and sustain him in time of need. Starting from 
the point of individual or family needs, public wel- 
fare undertakes to bring to those needs the full 
range of community services. This serves not only 
the individuals involved but also contributes to eco- 
nomic and social progress by easing the burdens of 
adjustment such progress may impose. It also con- 
tributes to political stability by minimizing the con- 
ditions in which destructive unrest can take root. 
Public welfare fosters social planning directed toward 
a better social environment for all. Public welfare 
often pioneers, moreover, in developing new services 
for particular groups which later become a part of 
the total public service. Through its efforts to pre- 
vent as well as meet social needs it contributes to 
social progress for all. 


IV. The Relationship between Public and Volun- 
tary Welfare Services: Public and voluntary welfare 
services contribute in complementary ways to a demo- 
cratic society. The voluntary pooling of effort, money, 
skill, and devotion for humanitarian purposes is an 
important part of the religious and community tradi- 
tion in such a free society. There is virtually no 
limit to the range of services which may be provided 
to meet particular needs on such a voluntary basis. 
Public welfare differs from voluntary welfare in that 
it functions within the framework of governmental 
authority: it extends to all who need it basic protec- 
tion in those circumstances where the people, acting 
through government, have decided the public interest 
requires such provision. This protection may take 
the form of a direct governmental service or benefit; 
it may also take the form of assuring minimum stand- 
ards in a non-governmental service affecting persons 
requiring the protection of law. 

Public welfare services, established by law, must be 
available on an equitable basis to all who need and 
qualify for them. This implies, however, no monopoly 
of function. On the contrary, voluntary welfare pro- 
grams—in addition to their other values—inevitably 
reduce the demands on public welfare to the extent 
that they meet the needs. of these individuals who 
seek and receive their services. Public welfare wel- 
comes and encourages all measures—whether by indi- 
vidual effort, voluntary association, or government— 
which prevent or relieve the need for its services. 
Public welfare supports cooperative planning by all 
forces in a community to that end. Moreover, it 


recognizes that vigorous exercise of the right to pro- 
vide and finance such service on a voluntary basis 
serves the cause of progress by assuring diversity, 
experimentation, and a free choice of type of service 
by the individual citizen. 


THe Pustic WELFARE ProcramM 


V. The Nature of Public Welfare Services: Public 
welfare is essentially a service program. As such it 
involves the rendering of personal service by workers 
with special skill and knowledge. This service may 
be directed either to families and individuals with 
social or economic problems or to the community 
and its agencies in developing the aid needed to meet 
such problems. To the extent that these problems 
involve financial need, welfare service is accompanied 
by economic aid. Effective welfare service requires 
understanding of human needs and a knowledge of 
the full range of agencies, programs and resources 
available to meet them. Additional specialized knowl- 
edge and skills are required in some aspects of public 
welfare, such as child welfare services, medical care 
programs, work with the blind and with those who 
are otherwise severely handicapped. 

VI. The Purposes Served by Public Welfare Serv- 
ices: The services rendered by a public welfare agency 
serve differing purposes and fall into five broad 
groups: 

a. Those which are necessary to bring together, 
either directly or by referral, the individual or 
family and a social program, such as financial 
assistance, health service, housing, rehabilitative 
services, or institutional care. 

b. Those in which the welfare agency exercises a 
protective function toward children or adults 
given into its legal custody by the courts or 
toward groups of persons placed under its care 
or supervision by law. 

Those which facilitate satisfactory relationships 

between individuals and the social environment 

in which they live. 

d. Those directed toward mobilizing and relating 
the total resources of the community to meet 
existing welfare needs. 

e. Those which seek to minimize and, wherever 
possible, prevent the conditions which create such 
welfare needs. 


a 


VII. Types of Economic Aid: Many of the social 
and economic problems necessitating public welfare 
services contain elements of economic need. The 
family may have been deprived of its normal source 
of support or may not have the resources to finance 
a special nedeed service. In such cases welfare services 
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may be accompanied by economic aid of one of the 
following types: 

a. Public Assistance may be granted to individuals 
or families on the basis of their needs. Such 
assistance usually takes the form of a cash pay- 
ment or medical care. Public Assistance is the 
means of assuring income sufficient for that 
level of living which society is willing and finan- 
cially able to provide for persons temporarily 
or permanently unable to secure it for them- 
selves. While payments to individuals and fami- 
lies will vary with their specific needs and 
resources, the standards on which such payments 
are based should be objective, consistent, and 
understandable alike to the recipient and the 
public. Elements entering into the determination 
of the level of living which constitutes the 
standard of assistance are: the standard of living 
prevailing in the community; the basic require- 
ments of all people for enough to eat, a decent 
place to live, sufficient clothing and other means 
to maintain an acceptable role in the community, 
and medical care when needed; and the special 
needs of children, the handicapped, the aged, 
and those who can be restored to self-support 
by a temporary investment of public funds. 

b. Payments may be made to those families, agen- 
cies, or institutions providing care for children 
or adults who are the responsibility of public 
welfare agencies. In such instances the welfare 
agency is utilizing established facilities for the 
purchase of a particular benefit or service for an 
individual who is its responsibility. 

c. The public welfare agency may itself operate 
institutions involving full- or part-time main- 
tenance of those for whom public welfare has 
assumed responsibility whether by court com- 
mitment or voluntary action. Institutional wel- 
fare programs are usually a means to achieve 
some social purpose such as medical rehabilita- 
tion, retraining of delinquent children, nursing 
home care for the chronically ill, group care 
for the elderly, or specialized service for a 
scattered geographical group. 


Ricuts AND Os.icaTIons INVoLVED IN PusLic WELFARE 


VIIl. The Principle of Mutual Aid: Public welfare 
services are based on the principle of mutual aid as 
fundamental to human society. To be as effective as 
possible they must be carried out in an atmosphere 
of respect for individual rights, warmth toward peo- 
ple, understanding of society, and full knowledge of 
the specific programs which serve human needs. 
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Persons receiving such services have an obligation 
to deal frankly and honestly with the agency, to exert 
all possible effort in the solution of their own prob- 
lems, and to recognize the legal basis and limitations 
under law of a public program. 

IX. The Right to Fair and Equitable Treatment: 
Public welfare services should be available on an 
equitable basis to all persons who need and qualify 
for them. There should be no arbitrary restrictions 
based on age, sex, race, creed, residence, citizenship, 
or the cause of a situation of genuine need. Similar 
treatment should be accorded to persons in similar 
circumstances within a particular jurisdiction. Specific 
decisions of the agency should be subject to objective 
review on the appeal of the individual affected. 

X. The Right to Privacy: It is assumed that per- 
sons seeking aid from a public welfare agency wish 
knowledge or assistance which will help them solve 
their own problems and discharge their own responsi- 
bilities. Acceptance of such assistance should not 
reflect on the competence of those who receive it and 
should not affect their right to privacy in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. The individual facts and 
records relating to such aid should be treated as con- 
fidential. Personal and family problems involving pos- 
sible compulsion, such as desertion, non-support, or 
the removal of a child from his home, should be 
handled as with other citizens through the courts 
or other legal channels. 


ADMINISTRATION 


XI. Respective Responsibilities of State and Federal 
Governments: The primary responsibility for admin- 
istering public welfare functions in the United States 
rests upon the states and their political subdivisions. 
The Federal government, however, has an obligation 
to use its constitutional taxing power to equalize the 
financial base for public welfare and develop nation- 
wide goals and standards. This is essential in order 
that the guarantees and benefits of American citizen- 
ship may be available on a reasonably equitable and 
consistent basis throughout the country. 

XII. Administration by a Single Agency: Public 
welfare functions can be more efficiently and more 
satisfactorily administered by a single agency at each 
level of government. This arrangement contributes 
to a consistent philosophy of public welfare and an 
adequately comprehensive program. The person with 
a problem knows where to turn. The citizens, to- 
gether with his elected representatives, knows whom 
to hold responsible for the carrying out of the pro- 
gram. All services, including those requiring special 
knowledge and special skill, should be centralized 
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within this single agency. 

XIII. Public Welfare Personnel: The basic pro- 
fessional skills of public welfare are public admin- 
istration and social work. Public welfare personnel 
should be selected, advanced, and retained on a basis 
of merit. They should be qualified by professional 
competence, humanitarian convictions, and a high 
sense of responsibility toward those who seek and 
those who finance public welfare services. 

XIV. Responsibility for Public Funds: Public wel- 
fare funds should be expended only by a public agency 
responsible directly to those officials and representa- 
tives to whom the citizenry has delegated governing 
powers. Specific services or benefits may be purchased, 
however, from voluntary agencies, individuals, or 
other governmental units by the public welfare de- 
partment in behalf of individuals for whom it is 
responsible. In this case a clear-cut agreement between 
the two parties will prevent misunderstanding and 
assure full protection both to the individual receiving 
the service and to the public in the use of public funds. 

XV. Public Accountability: Public welfare, like all 
other governmental functions in a democracy, is public 
business. It, therefore, owes to the citizenry and its 
elected representatives the fullest accounting of its 
work. Such accounting, while protecting the privacy 
of individuals receiving public welfare services, should 
give the public full information regarding the policies, 
methods, purposes, and general expenditure break- 
downs of the agency. Citizen participation through 
welfare boards, advisory committees, or other methods 
is also an essential part of this relationship. 

XVI. Social Research: Public Welfare has a con- 
tinuing responsibility for promoting research designed 
both to strengthen its own services and to help alle- 
viate or prevent the conditions which result in the 
need for welfare services. 


PREVENTION OF NEED 


XVII. Public Welfare Responsibility for the Pre- 
vention of Need: Welfare workers know better than 
any other group the cost in individual suffering and 
social loss of the dependency and social maladjustment 
with which they deal. They know also that these 
problems result all too frequently from society’s 
failure to provide measures which would prevent 
their occurrence or continuance. For this reason the 
functions and concern of public welfare include—in 
addition to the preventive aspects of its own work— 
active advocacy of many other measures which prevent 
need and promote individual and social welfare. 

XVIII. The Opportunity to Work: Productive and 
reasonably compensated work is the best source of 


income for all those who are capable of such work 
and not occupied with other basic social responsibili. 
ties, like the care of young children. Opportunity 
for such work should be available to all in accordane 
with their capacities and without arbitrary restrictions 
based on sex, mature years, or other factors unrelated 
to their abilities. Employment opportunities can be 
encouraged by governmental and other community 
action in such fields as development of natural re. 
sources, the restoration of areas of diminished pro 
ductivity, the stimulation of new sources of employ. 
ment, technical and financial aid to farmers and other 
entrepreneurs, the setting of fair labor standards, 
vocational training and placement, and facilitated 
migration. 


’ 


XIX. Social Insurance: Contributory social insur. 
ance has proved the best governmental method to 
assure maintenance of income for individuals and 
their families during periods when work is impossible 
or unavailable for them. Under this system contri- 
butions are made during employment which entitle 
the worker to cash benefits, paid as a matter of earned 
right without regard to individual economic circum. 
stance, in periods when he can no longer work. Social 
insurance should cover all working people, should 
pay benefits adequate to maintain a decent minimum 
standard of living, and should protect against loss of 
earnings due to unemployment, disability, premature 
death of the family breadwinner, and retirement in 
old age. 

XX. Health Measures: No condition is as costly in 
terms of individual, social, and economic loss as ill 
health and disability. Public welfare is, therefore, 
concerned with the advance of medical knowledge, 
the availability of health facilities and personnel, and 
the extension of public health services. Moreover, in 
order to assure an optimum standard of health and 
restore to good health those suffering from illness or 
impairment the benefits of modern medical science 
must be available to all. To the extent that individuals 
cannot secure it for themselves governmental or other 
social measures should assure its availability. 

XXI. Special Responsibilities Toward Children: 
Democracy has a special obligation to assure to the 
children who will become its future adult citizens the 
basic necessities for health growth and development. 
In addition to the opportunity to grow up in a home 
or group which can meet his physical, emotional, 
and spiritual needs, each child should be assured: 
healthful housing and environmental conditions, edu- 
cational opportunity, medical care, facilities for recrea- 
tion and cultural development, and acceptance on his 
merit in the community in which he lives. 
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A MAJOR PROBLEM OF PUBLIC WELFARE: 
THE GROWING COMPLEXITY OF 
ADMINISTERING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE” 


by ROBERT T. LANSDALE, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 


a major problem of public welfare in New York 

State and elsewhere in the nation—the growing 
complexity of administering public assistance under a 
federal-state-local system like our present one. If this 
trend of complexity continues, public assistance oper- 
ations will be in danger of becoming unmanageable. 
We must, therefore, not only check this trend, but re- 
verse it. We can do this best tf we understand clearly 
how we arrived at our present state of affairs. 


| SHOULD LIKE TO COMMENT briefly this morning upon 


HistoricaAL BacKGROUND 


ET ME MAKE IT quite clear at the start that none of 

my remarks will be addressed, directly or indirect- 
ly, to the several studies on public welfare operations 
in New York City that were released a week ago, 
“without recommendation,” by the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Management Survey. 

As you know, before the Federal Government en- 
tered the Public Assistance field in the Nineteen Thir- 
ties, New York State had an aid to dependent chil- 
dren’s program, an old-age assistance program, an 
assistance to the blind program, and a home relief, or 
general assistance, program. Our New York State 
Child Welfare Act, passed in 1915, gave the State 
Board of Charities general supervision over local 
boards of child welfare, which granted mother’s allow- 
ances. The Public Welfare Law of 1929 gave the State 
Department of Social Welfare the same limited juris- 
diction with respect to home relief. Then in 1930 came 
the first big state-aided program, old-age assistance. 
This was a highly centralized system in which prior 
state approval on each individual case was required 
before state financial assistance was granted. There 





*A speech delivered before the New York State Welfare Confer- 
ence, Monday, November 17, 1952. 


was little local discretion. This program was followed 
almost immediately by another vast state-aided pro- 
gram, unemployment relief—a field of public assist- 
ance that the Federal Government entered in 1933. 
It is no distortion to say that some of our present-day 
complexities under the federal-state-local system of 
public assistance stem from the system of unemploy- 
ment relief. 

In 1935 the present three-level system of public as- 
sistance got under way when the Federal Government 
first assumed an obligation to share in the costs of care 
of some groups of needy persons that the localities and 
the states had been providing for, in one way or an- 
other, ever since Colonial times—the aged, dependent 
widows and children, and the blind. The Federal 
Government first acknowledged some responsibility 
through the Federal Social Security Act, which pro- 
vided for federal reimbursement for part of the costs 
of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
assistance to the blind. Recently, in 1950, the Federal 
Government began to pay part of the costs of care for 
another group of needy persons—the disabled. 


Tax-SupporTEeD PRrocRAMS 


HE CONGREsS ALSO established in 1935 a contributory 

social insurance system, consisting of a state-admin- 
istered unemployment insurance program and a fed- 
erally administered old-age and survivors insurance 
program. Thus the Federal Government came to 
recognize the permanent aspect of some of the basic 
causes of dependency that are nation-wide in scope 
and that are, therefore, a proper concern of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Although the insurance systems were intended 
eventually to replace, in large part, the tax-supported 
public assistance systems, the development of the old- 
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age and survivors insurance program has been so slow, 
and its gaps and inadequacies have been so many, that, 
until only recently, there have been more public assist- 
ance recipients than insurance beneficiaries. (As a 
matter of fact, the number of persons whose major 
economic needs are met by public assistance probably 
still exceeds those dependent in large part on old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits.) Thus tax-supported 
public assistance has remained during all these years 
the major means of providing for our destitute aged, 
widows and children, and others in New York State 
and elsewhere, and thus the larger states and their 
localities have continued to assume the major part of 
the costs of care of their needy. 

The states and localities have had to take on other 
burdens as well. Along with federal aid for public 
assistance programs has come a flow of federal legisla- 
tion, social policies, fiscal policies, mandated standards, 
regulations, bulletins, and required statistical, financial 
and other reports—for each and every one of the four 
different federally aided programs. 

The states, in turn, as the responsible agents both for 
federal monies and for state monies, have enacted 
additional state legislation and formulated additional 
policies, rules, regulations, requirements, and proced- 
ures. 

Consequently, localities in the United States admin- 
istering public assistance programs have had imposed 
upon their operatons since the Nineteen Thirties two 
ever-thickening layers of federal and state require- 
ments, which have caused such localities a steady and 
substantial loss of autonomy in a field of public service 
which historically has been a local responsibility. 


INCREASING COMPLEXITY 


HIS FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL pattern of public assistance 

has grown more complex within the years. For 
example, since 1935 there have been numerous, needed 
changes in the Federal Social Security Act. Many of 
these changes, however, have made it necessary to re- 
vise the public assistance legislation of the states. Each 
major revision in state legislation has necessarily pro- 
duced a whole series of adjustments in the administra- 
tion of public assistance. Almost two decades of such 
developments have brought about a situation in which 
the Federal Government, the states, and the localities 
—each understandably concerned with the proper ex- 
penditure of the public assistance dollar as well as 
concern for the needy—have promulgated so many 
policies, regulations, and other controls that the fed- 
erally dominated, state-supervised, and locally admin- 
complex public service in the United States, and the 
istered public assistance system has become the most 


key job in the system, that of the public assistang 
worker, has become one of the most difficult—if no 
the most difficult—in all public service. 

The task of the public assistance worker—the social 
investigator, or the caseworker, if you will—is as com. 
plex in New York State as anywhere else in the Na 
tion, for we have always had high goals in public wel- 
fare administration in this state and have pioneered 
in developing many operations that since have been 
widely accepted as standard procedure. 

Our public assistance tasks have become complex in 
the first place because of our attempt to provide an 
adequate public assistance budget for the individual 
and for the family—because we have sought to indi- 
vidualize that budget to meet any and all of a wide 
variety of conditions and factors, including age, health, 
employment status, and so forth. Secondarily, our 
tasks have become complicated because all the factors 
involved in such a highly personalized budget must 
be considered, the required allowances must be ap- 
plied, and then all of this must be reviewed to make 
certain that the many separate allowances and the total 
grant are correct and proper expenditures. 

Then again, our processes in New York State for 
determining the economic need of a person—checking 
on employment; earnings, savings, stocks and bonds; 
real estate; government, union, and fraternal benefits; 
pensions and other income; ability of legally and so- 
cially responsible relatives to support; and other pos 
sible sources of support—these processes constitute 
perhaps the most comprehensive “credit-checking” 
system ever developed by government, industry, or 
private philanthropy. We probably have more safe- 
guards to assure the proper expenditure of public 
assistance funds than any other public welfare opera- 
tion in the Nation. 


Task or Pusiic Assistance WorKER 


NCE FINANCIAL NEED is thus affirmatively deter- 
() mined, the public assistance worker must compute 
a whole series of allowances, down to the last coin, 
for every member of the family, for each and every 
item of need—food, rent, clothing, heat, health needs, 
household supplies, public utilities, incidental ex- 
penses, and all the rest of it. One or more of these 
allowances must be adjusted each time the income 
of the recipient, if any, increases or decreases, as the 
ages of children change, as health conditions change, 
as seasons change, as pertinent legislation or policies 
change, as living costs go up or down. 

Then, consulting six sets of rules, the public assist- 
ance worker must classify the recipient into one of 
six different groups: old-age assistance, aid to the dis- 
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abled, home relief, veteran assistance, aid to dependent 
children, assistance to the blind. In the case of a 
family, it may be necessary to classify its members into 
several different public assistance groups. A person 
over sixty-five years of age could be classified as an 
old-age assistance case. A disabled person would have 
to be classified as an aid to disabled case. Other 
members of the family may be classified as home 
relief recipients. Thus in one family it may be neces- 
sary to set up three or more different public assistance 
cases. The public assistance worker must also be on 
the alert for another classification, a fiscal classifica- 
tion primarily—the so-called state charge. A state 
charge is a public welfare case for the cost of whose 
care the local public welfare agency is reimbursed in 
full by the state. 

Another set of tremendous responsibilities of the 
public assistance worker involves the whole gamut of 
social needs she faces day after day in her trying task 
of dealing with human damage and disaster. There 
is the bereft aged man who needs nursing care; the 
worried widow who requires help in dealing with 
children who are showing serious behavior patterns; 
the disabled young man who needs surgery to correct 
a physical handicap; the blind girl who seeks voca- 
tional guidance to become self-supporting; the cancer 
victim who must be institutionalized because of the 
rapid advances of her terminal illness; the unem- 
played middle-aged man in an obsolete vocation who 
must be given retraining lest he and his family re- 
main dependent for years; the emotionally disturbed 
woman, unbalanced by a tragedy that wiped out her 
family, who must be referred for psychiatric care; 
children who will have to be placed in a boarding 
home or institution until their mother, hospitalized 
as a result of an accident, can again take care of them 
These are some of the urgent human problems—the 
unending, grim pageant of trouble, despair, defeat, 
sickness, disability, and death that the public assist- 
ance worker must face up to, day after day, month 
after month, year in and year out. The problems, the 
pressures, the crises never stop. 


BurDEN OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


LL OF THE HUNDREDS of different social and fiscal 
A tasks that constitute the public assistance work- 
er’s job stem from this great complex of legislation, 
policies, and procedures—federal, state and local. One 
result of all this is that today the public assistance 
worker seeking te determine the economic need and 
legal eligibility of a typical application for public 
assistance for a family of four must obtain answers to 


a minimum of 200 questions up to a maximum of 460 
questions. For example, in the case of home owner- 
ship, if the family does not own its own home only 
one question is required, but if it does own its own 
home then the public assistance worker will have to 
ask twenty-seven additional questions. To the appli- 
cant this may be unconscionable red tape; to the 
general public it may be the bureaucratic way of 
doing things; but to the local public welfare official 
charged by federal, state and local legislation with 
the responsibility of administering public assistance 
funds to legally eligible persons only, it represents the 
length to which he and his state and federal counter- 
parts will go—indeed, must go—to discharge their 
statutory responsibility. And heaven help the local 
commissioner if an outside efficiency expert discovers 
that one of his workers has missed the sixty-four- 
dollar question among the several hundred questions 
in a particular case. 

Let me acknowledge that we in New York State 
have been charged with being over-conscientious in 
this regard, and perhaps rightly so. Obviously, we 
prefer to be guilty of this rather than of the reverse. 
I wonder, however, whether the time has not come 
for us, as well as all other public welfare administra- 
tors in the United States, to reverse this whole trend 
toward complexity in public assistance administration 
and to realign federal, state, and local welfare rela- 
tionships into a simpler, more manageable pattern. 

New York State has been moving in this direction. 
We have taken several major steps toward simplicity 
in recent years. Let me report briefly on a few of 
these measures: 


Projects FoR IMPROVEMENTS 


FTER TWO YEARS of study and planning, the State 
A Department of Social Welfare initiated during 
the past year—with the assistance of the New York 
Public Welfare Association—an experiment which is 
now being carried on in twelve communities through- 
out the state to simplify case recording in public 
assistance. As you know, one of the problems in pub- 
lic assistance administration is the bulky, unamanage- 
able case record and the case record that fails to 
document eligibility for public grants. The Depart- 
ment has pioneered in developing a guide to the mini- 
mum essential data required in such records to show 
(1) the need of the recipient and (2) his initial and 
continuing legal eligibility to receive public aid. 

Another important step forward is this: The De- 
partment has developed an eligibility face sheet—a 
form which makes it possible for the reader of a case 
record to focus his attention upon key eligibility data. 
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These two developments will help to alleviate some 
current difficulties in public welfare by helping to 
simplify, systematize, and curtail the size of case rec- 
ords; by making the supervisory review of case 
records much easier, and by helping to check and 
reduce the complexity of the public assistance work- 
er’s job and thus give her more time to devote to 
people who need her services. 

The New York City Department of Welfare has 
been developing not only simplified case recording on 
a current basis but has been reconstructing its records 
as well. It has worked out a plan of eliminating non- 
essential material from case records and devised a 
method whereby records can be summarized and 
reconstituted. It required two years to work out a 
satisfactory method, but this has now been done. The 
case records of an entire under-care caseload of one 
welfare center have been reconstructed and the de- 
partment is ready to extend the new intake method 
and the new type of case record to other welfare cen- 
ters. These new processes will, all of us believe, assure 
more prompt and adequate recording of the basic 
facts of eligibility and financial need. 

We are currently engaged in a comprehensive study 
of all legislation, policies and procedures—federal, 
state and local—affecting the use ef property and 
other resources of public assistance applicants and 
recipients. We hope that this study will lead to what- 
ever changes in laws, rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures may be necessary to insure full use of all such 
resources to help support needy persons and that the 
resulting set-up will be a more simplified one. 

The Department is compiling, codifying, and 
streamlining all of its policies and procedures in a 
new series of handbooks, the first of which appeared 
in March. Each of these handbooks will cover a major 
aspect of public welfare and will include all relevant 
material in one place. These up-to-date, codified, 
reference guides will help to make our tasks easier. 


A RE-EXAMINATION 


HEN ONE OoNsIDERS that the well-being of de- 
icenten persons and the expenditure of large 
sums of public monies are predicated on the content 
of the case record, one can appreciate its pertinence in 
serving the interests, not only of public assistance re- 
cipients, but of the whole community. Now that we 
are well on the way toward determining a more 
effective format for the case record, the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare is about to embark on another 
major project, probably the most important of all— 
determining what should, and should not, go into the 
case record. In other words, we are ready to re- 


examine, with the help of the local public welfare 
agencies, the whole public assistance program in New 
York State—from the earliest legislation still on the 
books to yesterday's technical procedure—to see what 
we can do to simplify welfare administration. 

Although existing federal requirements will pre- 
clude our resolving a number of complexities stem- 
ming from such federal mandates, state requirements 
hopefutly may be revised in such fashion as to lessen 
the present administrative burden on the localities and 
yet continue to safeguard the expenditure of public 
assistance funds. Wherever this can be done, we pro- 
pose to do it. 

For the last two months a committee of staff mem- 
bers, heading up to my office, has been making an 
analysis of the complexity of public assistance opera- 
tions in the State and has been examining especially 
a number of policies and procedures that may lend 
themselves to simplification without federal action. 
The New York Public Welfare Association is being 
asked in a meaty, vigorous statement by one of its 
officials to give its attention to this problem of com- 
plexity. Working together, the Association and the 
Department should be able to make substantial, 
prompt progress. 

Thus New York State is working toward simplicity 
in public welfare operations in several major areas, 
including state and local operating relationships, the 
determination of eligibility for public assistance, and 
simplified case recording. Important as these and 
other efforts may be, they are necessarily limited by 
the existing complications of federal-state-local rela- 
tionships. Those complications must be resolved, pri- 
marily by federal and state action, before we can 
achieve the degree of simplification we seek. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that we attack these basic difficulties 
in the following ways: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Tue Concress should make the coverage of the 

- employed under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program universal and should tie the scale 
of benefits to living costs. It should also add perma- 
nent disability as a basis for receiving benefits under 
the insurance program. These changes would free the 
public assistance rolls of the Nation of thousands of 
individuals and families who must now turn to public 
assistance when they are in financial need because 
they are not covered by such insurance or because 
their insurance benefits are inadequate. As evidence 
of the inadequacy of such benefits, I cite the fact that 
in New York State today there are more than 22,000 
cases of families and individuals whose insurance 
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benefits must be supplemented by public assistance 
payment. Thus two huge, complex systems must serve 
these people. 

2. The Federal Government should return to the 
states greater responsibility for public assistance: leave 
to the states and the localities the fomulation of state 
public assistance policies within a broad framework 
of national objectives set by the Federal Government. 
Those national objectives should include such goals as 
the provision in all states of public assistance and care 
for all needy persons who are not receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, unemployment in- 
surance benefits, workmen’s compensation, or state 
disability insurance benefits and who cannot provide 
for themselves; the development in each state of at 
least minimum basic, realistic allowances for food, 
shelter, clothing, and health care; the adoption of 
ceilings on income and other resources of assistance 
recipients; and the encouragement of federal-state 
relations that would make possible such national ob- 
jectives through co-operative, educational efforts. 

The States that have locally administered public 
assistance programs—such as New York State—could 
then permit the localities to operate their own welfare 
programs in accordance with local needs and local 
conditions, but geared to state-wide objectives, mu- 
tually agreed upon. 

3. The Federal Government should replace its 
present formulas for reimbursing the states and locali- 
ties for public assistance expenditures with one simple 
formula to apply to all needy persons. Much of the 
existing complexity in public assistance arises from 
the many fiscal and accounting methods and pro- 
cedures that stem from these formulas, which, in turn, 
are tied to the four different categories, or classifica- 
tions, of federally aided public assistance—old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, assistance to the 
blind, and aid to the disabled. 

Such a simple, single formula for federal reimburse- 
ment might result in a block grant for social welfare 
purposes, a grant that covers federal aid, not only for 
public assistance, but for other public welfare pro- 
grams as well, such as child welfare services, voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, and similar programs. 
The block grant to a state could be tied to the number 
of persons receiving such aid or services, the state’s 
meeting of broad, minimum standards set by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the relative wealth of the state 
and its ability to finance such social welfare programs. 

4. This system of administering mass public aid 
cannot be manipulated successfully to deal with each 
and every problem and each and every need, social 
and financial, of hundreds of thousands of individuals. 


Nevertheless we in New York State have tried to 
make our public assistance grants fit the individual, 
personal needs of each of the 420,000 men, women 
and children on our public assistance rolls today. The 
result is that our present method for working out 
each allowance for every item of need for each mem- 
ber of every public assistance family in accordance 
with the age, health, sex, employment status, and 
other circumstances of the individual is time-consum- 
ing, error-inducing, and costly. Furthermore, it is 
unreal in concept and in practice; no segment of our 
society lives within such artificial social and fiscal 
compartments as we have developed for public assist- 
ance recipients. While we should bring to the needs 
of those under our care all the benefits such schedules 
of allowances represent, surely we can do this just as 
effectively through a simplified method of computing 
public assistance grants. We may consider, for exam- 
ple, consolidating these scores of different allowances 
into a few, easily applied, money grants. Since this 
area is one in which much simplification might be 
effected by the state and localities, because the State 
Department of Social Welfare, operating under state 
law, is primarily responsible for having built up this 
complex system over the years, the Department’s com- 
mittee on simplification is giving priority attention to 
this matter. 

5. Both the Federal Government and the states 
should agree that grant-in-aid programs must operate 
on an assumption of confidence in the inferior level 
of government. When there is evidence of bad faith 
or maladministration, drastic methods such as an 
administrative investigation must be used. That is 
the exception, however. The day-to-day normal super- 
visory efforts of the granting authority must be de- 
voted to developing and strengthening administration 
in the units receiving aid. 


NeEep For GraDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


TATE AND LocaL public welfare programs through- 
Out the Nation should reflect the differing atti- 
tudes, needs, and resources of the communities in 
which they operate—just as other public services vary 
in content and in scope from one community to an- 
other. Let all of us remember this: The development 
of public services, welfare or otherwise, is obviously 
a process of growth, and maturity cannot be imposed 
upon any government operation by mandate—whether 
that mandate be expressed by legislation, policy-mak- 
ing, rule-making or gadfly supervision. 

We should also keep in mind that there are booby- 
traps on this road to simplification, boobytraps in 
concepts and in devices. For example, much has been 
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made recently of simplicity to be achieved through 
pooled payment plans for medical care—a fiscal- 
administrative method for allocating welfare medical 
costs. Exploration of the matter, however, reveals that 
such a plan might, in fact, result in the substitution 
of a new set of legal, fiscal, and statistical complexities 
for those we are attempting to eliminate. 

We must also remember that a quick and sure way 
to simplify public welfare operations in New York 
State would be for the State to mandate all items 
that now are optional, for it is from these optional 
matters that a substantial number of our complexities 
grow. Another extreme would be to have the state 
turn over every public welfare responsibility to the 
localities and let each locality do as it pleases about 
public welfare. Finally, there is the alternative of 
state administration, making all public welfare a state 
operation instead of a local operation. That, of course, 
would be contrary to the tradition of New York State. 
The sensible solutions, of course, will lie short of these 


extremes, with both the state and the localities carry. 
ing out their respective welfare obligations in a well. 
balanced federal-state-local system of public social 
service. 

I must remind you that while the state will do its 
share to simplify the administration of public assist. 
ance, the total kind of simplification that all of us 
seek will not be possible unless the Federal Govern. 
ment relinquishes its dominance in the public assist. 
ance field. In the interim, however, the localities and 
the state, working together, can, and will, accomplish 
much on their own. 

Voluntary welfare agencies and citizen groups 
familiar with operations in the public welfare field, 
can help us to resolve our problems. Let us then, public 
welfare official, private agency worker, and citizen 
alike, undertake this task together and do it in such 
a manner that it will mean, not only simplifying the 
tasks of the public assistance worker, but improving 
our public services for the needy. 


Reprints of “A Major Problem of Public Welfare” are available at the 
Association office. Price: 25¢ each, with a 10°/, discount on orders of 10 to 
24 copies, and a 20°/, discount on orders of 25 copies or more. 
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P. uhh Weare P erspectives—P asl, P, resent, Fillion ; 


by GEORGE F. DAVIDSON, Deputy Minister of Welfare, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Canada 


think it is wasted—to look back over the course 

we have come thus far in public welfare, so 
that out of the perspectives of the past we can learn 
something for the present and the future. I came to 
the field of public welfare from the classics, and 
perhaps for that reason I have a deep conviction about 
the values which accrue for our future planning out 
of study of the experience of our history. This applies 
to public welfare as it does to any other field. 


Tose I WANT you to take a little time—and not 


NeEep For Lone TERM THINKING 


T IS AT CONFERENCES such as this that we have the 
| opportunity and the responsibility for doing some 
fundamental thinking as to the broader questions— 
principles and goals, long term trends and policies— 
for only here, away from the detail of our desks, can 
we hope to find the time and the opportunity for a 
stimulating exchange of views that will restore our 
perspective and give us a better means of appraising 
what is happening now as compared to the past and 
future courses of action. 

There may well be some grounds for the criticisms 
voiced of us and our shortcomings, of our judgment 
and sense of proportion. Our critics have said that 
while we “mean well,” we see only one side of the 
picture, we are inclined to be gullible and naive, we 
lack balance and perspective. 

It is true that we do tend to be too absorbed in our 
on-going job, the short-term day-to-day issue—and 
for good reason, because we are dealing with very 
immediate, very urgent, very personal problems af- 
fecting the daily life, the health and welfare of the 
people we serve. Neither we, nor the clients whom 
we exist to serve, can get very much satisfaction out 
of the “long term trend” argument—or the fact that 
slowly but surely we are evolving a well-balanced 
social security system—or the thought that the process 
of public education is making itself felt in terms of 
evolving social security policies to fill existing gaps 
in program—or the belief that in God’s good time 
we will eventually have a program for the disabled 

*A paper presented by George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of 


Welfare, Department of National Health and Welfare, Canada, at 
the Northeast Regional Conference, October 9-11, 1952. 


of our community, or for the blind, or for the hungry 
and the homeless, or the bewildered new immigrant, 
or the tuberculous, or the slum dweller, or the subnor- 
mal child, the alcoholic and the addict. It doesn’t help 
much to know that 10 years or even 10 months from 
now those problems can be met when we are con- 
fronted with someone sitting across the desk from 
us who needs that help and service now. 

Yet at the same time, while understandable, this 
concern with the immediate short term day-to-day 
issue must be balanced off with consideration of the 
broader long term trends and issues. 


MENTAL Depression 


ERHAPS THIS IS ESPECIALLY timely at the present 
moment. I somehow get the impression, as I visit 
my colleagues in the public welfare field, that they 
are in the trough of a great mental depression—pre- 
occupied and sensitive about criticism that has cen- 
tered around certain areas of the public welfare field 
in certain localities—worried and harassed, wondering 
if the lightening will strike them next. Public welfare 
seems in a sense to be on the defensive—explaining, 
justifying, denying— 
(1) why are our public welfare loads so large with 
jobs so plentiful and incomes high? 
(2) is there no end to this increasing public welfare 
burden? 
(3) why protect the chiselers?>—why not open up the 
public welfare records to inspection? 
(4) why reward desertion and illegitimacy through 
ADC? 

The picture is somewhat the same in my country— 
not by any means so marked, but none the less the 
same questions, the same challenges confront us at 
every turn: criticism of Family Allowances, Old Age 
Security, Hospital Insurances, the mounting level of 
public welfare expenditures, the alleged menace of the 
welfare state. 

Public Welfare seems harassed, uncertain, discour- 
aged, defensive— 


But Why? 


Surely even the briefest look at the progress we 
have made over the past two decades—or even one 
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decade—should encourage and inspire us. 

Surely the improvements that have been brought 
about in our health and welfare services—more hos- 
pitals, more clinics, more health facilities and per- 
sonnel of all kinds, higher standards of performance, 
greatly increased welfare services, greatly improved 
standards and coverage, greatly different concepts as 
to minimum acceptable levels of living below which 
help is justified, more professionally trained personnel 
recognized and accepted over a wider area—surely 
all this, accepted and supported by the overwhelming 
majority of public opinion in both countries, should 
mean something to us in the way of encouragement. 

These services are not in jeopardy. They are long- 
established, solidly rooted in the social, economic and 
political pattern of our lands. They have the support, 
by and large, of all political parties in both our coun- 
tries, even at election time. That, more than anything 
else, shows where the public stands. There just aren’t 
two sides of the fence to be on so far as major public 
welfare issues and programs are concerned. So what 
are we so glum and apprehensive about? 


MEANING OF DIFFERENCES 


RUE, NOT ALL GROUPS in our respective countries 
ie eye to eye with us as to all aspects, all details 
of our public welfare programs. Some of them would 
like to go at a faster pace than others—but is that any 
different from the situation that confronts those of 
us in the welfare field ourselves? 

Not all of us accept 100% of what is being done as 
absolutely right or necessary. All of us would have 
some questions or reservations or objections. Some of 
us would like to go faster than others. But after all, 
isn’t that an inevitable part of the way we do things 
in a democracy? 

We can’t expect to have everything our own way 
all the time in the public welfare field, or to be able 
to do all the things we might like to do without let 
or hindrance, on a “no questions asked or doubts 
expressed” basis. 


Public Welfare is public business today and big busi- . 


ness too. 

Public Welfare is public policy. 

It has to be discussed. It should be discussed. It 
is in fact a tribute to its importance in the realm of 
public policy that we see it from time to time envel- 
oped in a swirl of controversy—not the whole idea 
of public welfare as such, but some specific issue or 
program in the field. 

Instead of recoiling from this or shuddering at the 
thought of it, we should face it courageously as part 
of the total job, face it indeed gladly because there 


is no clearer tribute to the importance of public wel- 
fare in the nation’s affairs than the fact that it arouses 
healthy, lively, political interest, discussion and con- 
troversy. 

Let us remember what Arnold Toynbee said re. 
cently in his memorable article in the New York 
Times that the 20th Century would be remembered 
in history not for its ideological conflicts or wars or 
even for its great technological advances, but rather 
for the fact that mankind had for the first time come 
to realize that it was possible for the great masses of 
society to aspire to a decent level of living, and pos. 
sible also for governments, through public welfare 
programs and in other ways, to make these aspira- 
tions possible. 

We are now perhaps at a turning point in the de- 
velopment of our public welfare services on this con- 
tinent. The last two decades have witnessed extremely 
rapid progress. In the U.S.A. it was the decade of 
1932 to 1942 which counted most, in Canada the 
decade 1941 to 1951. We may not see such rapid 
progress in the next two decades. But that in itself 
is a sign that our social security programs are filling 
out, maturing—the gaps and holes are narrowing 
and disappearing, and this process will continue. Of 
that we can be confident. 


Basic PrincIPLes 


N FUTURE PLANNING, on however large or small a 
scale it may turn out to be, we must apply the 
lessons of the past and carry forward the basic 
principles we have forged in the hard school of our 
experience and our evolution. 
Some of the principles I suggest to you as follows: 
1. All that we do in public welfare, or in private, 
should serve to support and reinforce, to supple- 
ment rather than supplant, individual, family, com- 
munity and local strengths and resources. 
2. It follows from this that responsibility for pro- 
viding support in whatever form should be cen- 
tered as close to the individual as possible—the 
individual himself, his family, his friends, his com- 
munity, his local civic authority. Because of their 
very “remoteness,” state and federal aid should be 
reserved for those problems which are all-pervasive, 
have no local solution and are not amenable to 
localized treatment. 
3. Our program should have as its basic purpose the 
maintenance or the restoration of the individual as 
a self-reliant, self-dependent, self-activating, self- 
supporting member of society. 
4. It follows from this that nothing in the process 
of providing assistance should be done in such a 
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way as to detract from the self-respect and sense 
of dignity of the individual—the dignity of the 
human personality must be preserved in the proc- 
ess—an application for assistance should not be 
such as to demean, embarrass or degrade. 

. One of our basic purposes sould be to assure the 
maintenance of an economic level in our society 
on which family life can be maintained—this 
affects the levels of our public welfare benefit rates. 

6. Side by side with economic maintenance, we must 
keep in mind the importance of social services 


ws 


of a more personal nature—child protection, family 
case work, mental health services, etc.—without 
which economic security falls short of being true 
social security. 


7. Our welfare programs must come to be regarded 


as dynamic, not passive—constructive, not pallia- 
tive—they must, like public education, public health 
and other areas of public policy established over 
much longer periods, come to be regarded as one 
of the significant threads in the very warp and 
woof of our democratic society. 





A TRIBUTE TO DR. WILLARD FAROE BOND 


Southeast Regional Conference, held at Charles- 

ton, West Virginia, October 23-25, 1952, Arthur 
B. Rivers, State Director, South Carolina Department 
of Public Welfare, speaking for the entire conference, 
presented the following tribute to Dr. Willard Faroe 
Bond, recently retired as Commissioner of Public 
Welfare in Mississippi: 

It is a very pleasant duty I have this evening; how- 
ever, in addressing you it is with a sense of humility 
in the realization that regardless of the quality of my 
remarks, they will be inadequate to do justice to Dr. 
Willard Faroe Bond on the occasion of his departure 
from active participation in this Association. 

After fifteen years of service as Commissioner of 
Welfare in the State of Mississippi, Dr. Bond has re- 
tired from that position. Likewise, this is to be the last 
meeting of the American Public Welfare Association 
he expects to attend. 

The American Public Welfare Association can ill 
afford to lose a person so richly imbued with the 
qualities of outstanding leadership, great citizenship 
and selfless devotion to duty which Dr. Bond possesses 
in such full measure. His work documents a career 
of public service which few others have ever ap- 
proached. 

Dr. Bond was born in Forrest County, Mississippi, 
February 22, 1876. After attending the public schools 
he graduated from the University of Nashville in 1902. 
He served as Superintendent of the Wiggins High 
School for ten years and Head of the Department of 
Latin and History at State Teachers’ College at Hat- 
tiesburg for four years. For two decades, from 1916 
to 1936, he was State Superintendent of Education 
of Mississippi. 


A THE AMERICAN PusBLic WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Bond was 61 years old when he came to the 
Department of Public Welfare as its first Commis- 
sioner in 1936, bringing with him the broad vision 
and wisdom gleaned during his rich experience as 
teacher and administrator. 

This great record of long service is only surpassed 
by his even greater record of achievement during those 
years. Dr. Bond’s time as Commissioner of Public 
Welfare and as a member of this Association has been 
abundant with honor, integrity, and accomplishment. 
The same qualities that gave him hosts of friends in 
his State won for him the respect and high regard of 
all of those members of this Association who worked 
with him and personally learned to know the loyalty 
and determination which he devoted to his duties. All 
who have had the honor and privilege of working 
with him hold him in deep affection and esteem. Al- 
though sharp and ready of wit, he has never been 
unkind but has always gone out of his way to lend a 
helping hand and extend the benefit of his invaluable 
advice. Never a seeker of the limelight, his modesty 
has kept hidden countless acts to advocate the welfare 
of others. 

It is no wonder that we all deeply regret his decision 
to withdraw from active participation in the affairs of 
the Association, while at the same time we acknowl- 
edge that he has won the right. 

This Association will miss Dr. Bond. He has 
brought a basic common sense and a rare human un- 
derstanding to the work of this group. We will miss 
his vast experience, his warm personality, and his 
staunch friendship. 

May God go with you, Dr. Bond. Those of us who 
remain are infinitely enriched by your sterling ex- 
ample. 





roup [~rocess in Supervisory Development 


By MRS. JULIA DUBIN, Field Section Supervisor 
Chicago Department of Welfare 


Department of Welfare proved rather conclu- 

sively that this type of program can contribute 
markedly to staff development. Supervisors who 
previously feared to reveal their insecurities felt freer 
to discuss them and seek help. General principles and 
methods of supervision which appeared fluid and 
unfocussed were pinned down to reality objectives. 
Rigid stereotyped concepts of supervision were dis- 
turbed to permit ventilation and offer cross-currents 
of ideas. The release of defensiveness and a sharing 
of ideas discharged some anxiety, making the super- 
visor more comfortable in his daily job. Ultimately, a 
shared knowledge of the job functions and a restimu- 
lation of methods of teaching percolated upward and 
downward through the casework staff. 

In days of pressure, the public agency faces the 
important problem of trying to focus on agency ob- 
jectives. It becomes valuable, therefore, to concentrate 
on the supervisory staff since this group directs the 
process by which the case worker can be most con- 
structive in working with applicants and recipients. 
The supervisory objective is to develop the caseworker 
in such a way that he can assume his share of respon- 
sibility with a minimum of direction. The goal of 
the agency is therefore to concentrate on the group 
which can best direct the ultimate objectives of the 
agency—to provide the necessary assistance and serv- 
ices to meet the needs of eligible families and indi- 
viduals. Like many public casework agencies the 
Chicago Department of Welfare supervisory staff 
varies as to academic professional training, experience, 
and skills. To deal with these differences effectively 
the seminar attempted to make use of the theoretical 
and practical knowledge the group possessed. It ac- 
cepted these precepts: to learn how to do one must do; 
and to learn a way of thinking one must think. At 
the time of the seminar, 32 supervising caseworkers 
were to be stimulated to think aloud regarding those 
supervisory aspects they wished to understand and 
solve. 

The Chicago Department of Welfare family case- 


JA Prose SEMINAR conducted by the Chicago 


work staff is divided into two functional units: Family 
Division or Field Staff and Application Division. Each 
division is headed by a Division Director. Responsible 
to him are Field Section Supervisors, who, in turn, 
assume responsibility for 6 to 7 supervising case work- 
ers, Each supervising caseworker supervises six case- 
workers. The seminar was directed for the supervising 
caseworkers. Since the larger group, 32, were assigned 
to the Family Division, this group participated first. 
Secondly, Application Division shared in the seminars 
after essential changes were made in the subject matter 
to emphasize its responsibilities. 


PuRPOSE 


T WAS THE BELIEF of the Chicago Welfare Depart- 
] ment in establishing the seminar, that each super- 
vising caseworker accepts as his direct responsibility 
a teaching function in the development of his own 
unit. In turn, each supervisor continues to need and 
want help himself to improve his methods of super- 
vision. Some of this is attained by sharing his ex- 
periences concerning his responsibilities with other 
supervising caseworkers. Despite the myriad of re- 
sponsibilities involved in any job of supervision, the 
basic components entail: (1) Getting the job done 
efficiently, and (2) helping the worker grow and 
develop on his job. The seminar was planned, there- 
fore, to meet these objectives: (1) Administrative 
responsibilities, (2) Educative or training responsi- 
bilities. Evaluations of caseworkers which constitute 
a method of determining the development of the 
caseworker and the effectiveness of teaching methods 
were included in the latter. 


METHOD OF ORGANIZATION 


N THE BELIEF THAT one leader conducting the seminar 
] would be better able to establish a close relationship 
with the group and provide continuity of direction, 
one Field Section Supervisor, relieved of his duties, 
was appointed by the Division Director. Meetings 
were scheduled for two one-hour sessions a week for 
a period of seven weeks. Attendance was required. 
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The seminar proceeded on the basis that active partic- 
ipation on the part of the learner is a primary condi- 
tion of learning. When members of a group are free 
to express themselves, they lose some defensiveness and 
can more readily discuss their anxieties, pressures, 
limitations and successes. The inter-action among the 
group further provides an opportunity for evaluating 
a variety of methods and opens an area for some 
degree of self-analysis. The leader, therefore, assumed 
the role of guiding the discussion, raising pertinent 
questions, analyzing the basic problem and suggesting 
alternatives. When the group had ventilated their 
opinions, the leader, on the basis of accepted theory of 
supervision and agency policy, summarized the dis- 
cussions, with the hope it would lead to improved 
techniques. What was taken in and absorbed will be 
tested by the results obtained. 


To serve as a starting point, all supervising case- 
workers were asked to submit specific questions or 
topics concerning supervision which they wished to 
discuss. These were incorporated in the course of 
study. The topics submitted encompassed general 
concepts of supervision, organization of time in view 
of pressures, and specific problems regarding supervis- 
sory-worker relationships. Responsibility for develop- 
ing subject matter, preparing a bibliography, and for 
leading the discussion rested with the appointed Field 
Section Supervisor. 


At the first meeting, the group was advised of the 
general outline of the seminar and of the topics to be 
discussed at each succeeding meeting. Specific recom- 
mendations were made of pertinent bibliography for 
each succeeding meeting. The group was encouraged 
to make suggestions or express criticism on any aspect 
of the seminar since the meetings were organized to 
meet their specific needs. 


To ensure that the remaining Field Section Super- 
visors were aware of the material to be presented and 
of the discussions which arose at the seminar, weekly 
conferences were held by the Division Director at 
which the leader of the seminar was present. These 
served a two-fold purpose: (1) The Field Section 
Supervisors recommended certain topics which, on 
the basis of their knowledge of their sections, they 
believed should be incorporated or stressed, and (2) 
The Field Section Supervisors were advised of areas 
where there appeared to be lack of uniformity in 
operation or where their own supervision might well 
be directed. Moreover, as the seminar discussions re- 
vealed need for revision of procedures, these topics 
were carefully evaluated and suggestions for necessary 
changes were made. 


Susyect MATTER AND PRESENTATION 


HE SUBJECT MATTER presented encompassed: (1) An 
Visceleiee which stressed the goals of a super- 
visory relationship; (2) An analysis and evaluation of 
the administrative responsibilities and how they could 
best be achieved; (3) An analysis of the educative 
aspects which incorporated an understanding of the 
learning process, the need of self-examination on the 
part of the supervising caseworker, and his method of 
teaching through the individual and group confer- 
ence method; and (4) An understanding of evalua- 
tions, the preparation of the agency form, and the 
method of conducting an evaluation conference. 
Briefly the seminar adhered to the following outline: 


OuTLINE oF MEETINGS 


Session I: Introduction 
Definition of Supervision 


Goals of Supervision for Supervisors and for Case- 
workers 


Session II: Use of Time 


In enumeration of the assigned tasks and the 
amount of time required for accomplishment. 


Session III: Organization of Work Within Time 

Limits 
Evaluation of minimum requirements and methods 
of organizing work to permit greatest production. 


Session IV: Controls 
Evaluation of controls and how they are used: Con- 
trol cards, selective case reading, statistics, time 
limits. 


Session V: Supervising Case Worker's Responsibility 
in Helping Worker Organize His Job 
Methods of teaching organization in respect to 
quantity, time limits, and assigned duties, 


Educative Aspects of the Job (Sessions VI-X) 


Session VI: 1. The Learning Process 


The normal learning process and obstacles to 
learning 


Session VII 2. Supervisory-Worker Relationships 
and a. Understanding the Worker— 


Session VIII Attitudes as reflected toward the 
client, co-workers, and the com- 
munity with emphasis on the case- 
workers’ response in the supervi- 


sory relationship. 
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b. Understanding Ourselves— 
Awareness of our own needs and 
attitudes and their effect on the 
Supervisory-Caseworker relation- 


ship. 
3. Motivation of Learning 


Establishment of good relationship and techniques 
of teaching. 


Session IX: The Individual Conference 
Mechanics, content, preparation, and method. 


Session X: The Group Conference 
Mechanics, content, preparation, and method. 


Evaluations (Sessions XI-XII1) 


Session XI: Purpose, Preparation, and Use as a Con- 
tinuous Service 


Session XII: Preparation of Evaluation Form— 
As related to the agency evaluation form in use. 


Session XIII: The Evaluation Conference 
Mechanics, preparation, and method 


Session XIV: Demonstration of Evaluation Confer- 
ence 


Throughout the meetings there was real indication 
that the pooling of experiences and ventilation of in- 
securities resulted in greater security and a sincere 
desire to share problems. At the outset, replies to 
questions were stereotyped. Some of the earlier meet- 
ings became “gripe session.” The release of hostility 
was encouraged to permit the group to move ahead. 
As the leader universalized the difficulties involved if 
a stereotyped method were followed, there was a les- 
sening of defensiveness. Supervisors were ready to 
verbalize their difficulties, Others readily agreed with 
the difficulties. This led to a sharing of experience as 
to methods of handling them. Occasionally, there 
were diametrically opposed points of view presented, 
analyzed and a general solution agreed upon. As the 
seminar progressed, the group itself objected to indi- 
vidual complaints. Their interest was centered on the 
total job. 

Of considerable interest were the sessions involving 
administrative responsibilities and use of time. Fol- 
lowing a brief introduction of the meaning of “ad- 
ministrative responsibilities,” the opening questions, 
“How do we use our time? Where does it go? What 
tasks do we accomplish?” released the floodgates. 
There was an overwhelming outpouring of the broad 
tasks plus the minute aggravating ones. Each super- 
vising caseworker participated. The question, “What 
do we consider to be our basic responsibilities in get- 


ting the job done effectively”? brought into clearer 
perspective the responsibility of each supervisor to 
define the major administrative functions. Replies 
became more hesitant and dubious. Individual super. 
visors who replied were encouraged to explain their 
methods of organization, the scheduling of confer. 
ences, etc. When there appeared to be silent dissent 
among several supervisors, these were encouraged to 
present their point of view. Elimination of the unim- 
portant and emphasis on the basic pertinent phases 
of the job were agreed upon. These included: (1) 
Conferences with individual workers, Field Section 
Supervisors, meetings with caseworkers as a unit, and 
meetings with the Field Section Supervisors; (2) 
Telephone calls; (3) Reading new and reopened ap- 
plications prior to assignment to workers; (4) Incom- 
ing and outgoing mail; (5) Conferences by telephone 
and in person with other divisions; (6) Approving of 
assistance; (7) Emergency conferences; (8) Confer- 
ring directly with the recipients; and (9) Reading 
records. The question, “How much time do each of 
these duties require weekly?” led to an estimate of 
time spent and a realization that each supervisor must 
so organize his job that he could adjust his time within 
the general estimate set by the group. This general 
discussion revealed that the agency requirements re- 
garding reading of records could not be met because 
of lack of time. Presentation of this problem to the 
administrative staff resulted in a revised policy. There 
was real indication that sharing of experiences, anal- 
lyzing them, and determining what constituted the 
basic mandatory tasks, resulted in a feeling of in- 
creased security and an appreciation that the super- 
visor’s job, with its manifold responsibilities, could be 
handled acceptably and effectively. 


The sessions relating to the “Educative Aspects of 
the Job,” especially those on “Supervisory-Worker 
Relationships” elicited the greatest discussion. The 
group appeared to become more self-analytic. Stimu- 
lation was directed to evaluating why certain rela- 
tionships resulted in successful development of workers 
and others resulted in a stalemate. As several super- 
visors remarked, “I’ve been concentrating on the 
worker, perhaps I ought to concentrate on myself.” 
The seminar hoped, not to correct all the difficulties 
which existed, but rather to stimulate the supervisors 
to recognize and explore those areas which needed 
further examination. 


Two demonstrations of various subjects discussed 
in the seminar were planned. “Leading a group con- 
ference” was eliminated since in the discussion of this 
topic, the group was encouraged, on the basis of 
principles discussed, to criticize and evaluate the 
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leader’s methods. The group voted to have a demon- 
tration of the “Evaluation Conference,” the leader 
serving as the evaluator and one supervising case- 
worker as the evaluatee. Prior to presentation, the two 
participants defined an average worker in terms of 
length of time with the agency, average progress, aver- 
age production and average skills. The “average” was 
established through the use of the agency’s existing 
evaluation form and standards of performance. The 
caseworker was portrayed as being somewhat hostile 
since he believed his evaluation rating should have 
been higher. The demonstration was directed toward 
the method and technique of the evaluation confer- 
ence, with the group being prepared at the outset for 
critically evaluating the conference. The results were 
gratifying. The supervising caseworkers were articu- 
late in their criticism of the evaluation conference, 
basing their opinions on the principles discussed in 
the preceding seminars. Interest was evident in the 
amount of participation and calibre of criticism. 

The leader did not assume responsibility for follow- 
ing through on the individual development of each 
supervisor. Instead, his knowledge of the individuals 
was utilized to stimulate discussion by focussing on 
problems pertinent to the group. Reactions of the 
individual supervising caseworkers were not reported 
to their immediate supervisors, but at meetings held 
weekly with the Field Section Supervisors, problems 
common to the entire Division were presented and 
discussed. Since any discussion of supervision has an 
impact horizontally and vertically among the mem- 
bers of the staff, the entire supervisory group achieved 
some degree of stimulus and development. 


CRITIQUE 


aoc WORK AGENCY cannot overlook the positive 
values that can be derived from real participation 


in the seminar method as contrasted to a lecture set- 
ting. To promote supervisory learning, seminars 
should be geared to the realistic job being performed. 
Such a “venture in co-operative education” utilizes 
the readiness of the group to think aloud regarding 
the problems they wish to understand and solve. 
Emerging from such a seminar will come suggestions 
for improvement, various aspects which require ad- 
ministrative action, an effort at self-analysis, a les- 
sening of insecurity, and a definite understanding as 
to the agency’s expectations of a supervising case- 
worker. With some degree of security thus afforded, 
the supervisor is better able to function in fulfilling 
the administrative and educative responsibilities to- 
ward workers under his supervision. 

A supervisory seminar conducted wholly on a dis- 
cussion basis with one leader has its very definite 
merits. It seems important, however, to provide op- 
portunities for all supervisors to become group leaders 
in future in-service training programs. Not only will 
this afford them desired recognition, but will provide 
the administration an opportunity to develop person- 
nel for promotion. 

Obviously, one supervisory seminar is inadequate. A 
continuation of in-service training is essential to make 
use of the potentials each supervisor possesses. Indi- 
vidual conferences have their definite merits but only 
as supervisors, as a group, can share their experiences, 
pool their thinking, and arrive at a common solution, 
will there be consistent development. Equally impor- 
tant is the need to provide in-service training for case- 
workers in public agencies. 

Limitations of time exist, but only as opportunities 
are provided to increase the effectiveness of perform- 
ance at all levels will each agency fulfill its basic re- 
sponsibilities of affording the best service to eligible 
persons in the community. 








Public Welfare 9s Not the Welfare State 


by HERBERT EMMERICH, Director 
Public Administration Clearing House 


ons by any means, but they have become 

particularly effective in an age of scientific prop- 
aganda, aided and abetted by our weak libel laws and 
the heat of political controversy. Smearing semantics 
are extremely effective, and few fields of professional 
activity have been so injured by them as those of 
public administration and public service, where the 
reply never catches up with the denunciation. 


Neos by a AND INNUENDO are not new weap- 


DEGRADATION OF TERMINOLOGY 


N CERTAIN EUROPEAN countries “bureaucracy” is a 
| respectable term for the machinery that is necessary 
to handle the complexities of government administra- 
tion; but in the English and American language, it 
cannot yet be substituted for the term “public service” 
because it is still charged with a negative implication 
and with animosity to the public official. Similarly a 
perfectly good term like “planning” has lost some of 
its standard of weight and fineness by being perverted 
to mean “controlled economy.” This degradation of 
terminology is developing into a new semantics which 
indiscriminately reflects on all government services. 
It is not in the nature of intelligent criticism, for it 
defeats its own purposes. It does not result in economy 
and efficiency; it does not reduce the number of peo- 
ple on the payroll or the number of clients receiving 
benefits. It does not give an incentive for people of 
ability and initiative to enter public service. Deroga- 
tory slogans cannot be proved or disproved and gen- 
eral castigations fail to differentiate between good and 
poor performance. They are destructive to the effec- 
tiveness and self-respect of the individual and danger- 
ous to the morale of a modern democratic public 
service. They serve, in short, only to confuse and 
inflame the public judgment and to make public 
officials feel that they must apologize, not for errors, 
but for their very calling—a state of mind in which 
good performance deteriorates and dedication tends 
to sour into cynicism. For the adult cannot, as a child 


*Based on a speech delivered before the New York Public Welfare 
Association at Lake George, New York, June 25, 1952. 


does, say that 

Sticks and stones 

May break his bones 

But names will never hurt him. 
To the faithful public servant his reputation is a more 
important asset than his good right arm, and he must 
protect it. 


Tue Career Pusric SERVANT 


ORE AND MoRE the American public service is 
M becoming a serious career to which trained, 
intelligent and honest people are attracted. True, the 
millenium has not arrived and there are still many 
positions that are filled by other means than merit. 
There are also, of course, occasional lapses from the 
type of conduct befitting a public servant, but in- 
creasingly these are becoming exceptional. They 
arouse public indignation by the very fact that we 
have come to expect a high standard of efficiency and 
probity from our officials. By and large we are making 
progress in the standards of our public service and 
in the methods we are using to recruit for it. We 
may assume, I think, that in most cases, the American 
public official is both able and conscientious. 

The able and conscientious American government 
official does not expect to discharge his duties in an 
atmosphere of reverance and universal approval. He 
is not thin skinned, nor was he born yesterday. He 
expects vigorous criticism, is continually prepared to 
re-examine his program, and is schooled in the uni- 
versity of hard knocks to defend what he is doing, 
how he is doing it, and how much he has spent for it. 
The wise official is patient about meeting criticism 
because it gives him an opportunity to explain his 
work. If he does this skillfully, it gives him the op- 
portunity to make clear to the citizen the objectives 
and methods of his program. In many ways, he is like 
a teacher, knowing his lesson and being willing to 
repeat it 50 times 50, logically, courteously and ex- 
pertly. Like a teacher, he must keep learning and 
growing and improving, not only in terms of his 
technique but in terms of the conditions of society 
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and the economy. Since he is a public servant, he 
must respond to the will of the majority, which is 
his master. This requires a combination of flexibility 
and firmness demanded in few other vocations, and 
those few are accorded great respect. 


The typical American public official does not ask 
for respect that will put him on a pedestal. He wants 
no special status, no privileges not accorded to people 
in other walks of life, no hero-worship, and no feeling 
that he belongs to an elite group. He would undoubt- 
edly feel embarrassed if he were surrounded by the 
pomp in which officials of many other countries move. 
Not for him the beadles walking ahead with mace 
and sword, crying aloud for people to make way for 
His Worship, or the gilded coach waiting outside 
City Hall, or the red carpet unroling before his feet. 
He’s entirely willing to go to work in a bus wearing 
a business suit and to sit in an office which is neither 
luxurious nor monumental. He would, however, very 
much like to be able to hold his head high and to be 
free to concentrate on the job at hand. He would 
like to rid himself of the feeling that he is a second- 
rate citizen in a third-rate profession, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult for him to do so when everyday 
the terms by which he expresses his professional aims 
are confounded with sinister designs which are far 


from his thoughts and actions. 
SEMANTIC CONFUSION 


OU ARE MEMBERS OF that division of public service 

known as “public welfare.” This is an accurate 
and easily understood name, and over the years, by 
virtue of high achievement, it should also have become 
a name held in respect. Yet you have all heard it 
used slightingly, with overtones implying that wel- 
fare workers are everything from crackpots to crooks. 
And more recently, you have suffered from the con- 
fusion arising from the similarity between the name 
“public welfare” and the term “the welfare state”—a 
confusion sometimes due to ignorance on the part of 
the speaker but sometimes, I regret to say, from a 
wilful use of the semantic smear. 


Occasionally one finds high level and serious treat- 
ment of these matters, such as the recent book edited 
by Dr. Sheldon Glueck, entitled The Welfare State 
and The National Welfare. It treats very seriously 
from a conservative view-point the issues that are 
real isues concerning the extent to which govern- 
ments should intervene in economic affairs and so 
forms an excellent basis for public debate. It is not 
within the purview of books like this, however, to 
clear away from the public welfare profession the 
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misunderstanding and misrepresentation that have 
endangered it; I should like, in this discourse, to make 
plain the fact that the goals and methods of America’s 
public welfare are in every way antithetical to the 
“welfare state.” 

The term “welfare state” is a phrase usually in- 
tended to denote a society of complete paternalism 
and consequently one of universal dependency. All 
initiative is lost from the adoption into practice of the 
theories and philosophies upon which the concept is 
based, Thus, it becomes evident that a welfare state 
would be strongly centralized, determining all pro- 
cedures, benefits, penalties, and laws at all levels— 
municipal, state and regional; it would be a self- 
perpetuating government, permitting no opposition; 
it would be composed of ruler and dependent, stifling 
criticism by making all citizens public pensioners. 

Government in the American sense can be described 
as the general instrument of citizens to afford oppor- 
tunity to all and to permit excellence to excel. The 
welfare state would be different; it would equalize 
achievement to the lowest common denominator. If 
we examine some of the welfare states postulated in 
literature, we find that the citizen is fed, clothed, 
and housed; but he is also assigned in childhood to 
the type of work he has been selected to perform, 
to the kind of religious revelation he has been chosen 
to experience, to the degree of love that his pre-desig- 
nated mate has been equipped to give him, and to the 
limit of achievement it has been deemed safe for him 
to reach. In such circumstances, it is just as impos- 
sible for him to be hungry or insecure as it is for 
him to be inspired or creative; he has too effectively 
been protected from the democratic high privilege 
of making mistakes. Perhaps George Orwell’s novel 
“1984” best illustrates this kind of robot protectorate. 

So much for the welfare state—a condition not 
seriously advocated by free societies; naive in its 
optimism; and, inevitably, tyrannical in its practice. 


Pusiic WELFARE AIMS 


HAT ABOUT PUBLIC WELFARE? Does it advocate 
W this utopian scheme? Even a cursory examina- 
tion into the philosophy and aims of the American 
public welfare profession should clear up any doubts 
about its being completely opposed to any such state 
of affairs. 

As a matter of fact it might be asserted that you 
public welfare workers, unlike those in other voca- 
tions, are primarily interested in others and not in 
yourselves. Your profession might be accused of sui- 
cidal tendencies when it is realized that you are all 


actively engaged in working overtime to graduate 
people out of dependency. If you succeeded in ever 
respect, you would have—for the most part—worked 
yourselves out of a job, so you cannot be accused of 
perpetuating yourselves in office. 

Nor are you advocating centralization of authority. 
You are a strong influence for as much state and 
local activity as possible, for “on the spot” decisions 
and programs tailored to the problem at hand. If 
you do advocate some nation-wide legislation, it is 
of a nature designed to make the citizen more, rather 
than less, independent, such as the contributory social 
insurances which will give him greater control over 
the direction of his unproductive years. 


Though you are government employees, you work 
willingly with members of private agencies, sensitive 
to their professional pride and cooperative in sharing 
information and developing techniques. You seek to 
supplement, not to supplant them, and you are grate- 
ful that they exist. 

You are, moreover, aware of your responsibility to 
the taxpayer, and no indignant writer to the press 
could be more severe than you yourselves in criticiz- 
ing your own programs and budgets. Through your 
professional societies you encourage an exchange of 
ideas and techniques and you urge your associates 
to be precise in accounting for public funds and 
reporting results. Your record is clearly written for 
any citizen who will take the time to read it. 


OBLIGATION TO THE PEOPLE 


BOVE ALL, YOU ARE NoT working to protect men 

from themselves. Rather, you are striving to 
make it possible for each man to be strong enough 
to compete and to progress in a free world. Fred K. 
Hoehler, while he was President of the American 
Public Welfare Association, outlined the obligations 
of the public welfare profession to the American peo- 
ple. He cited the need to “establish a clear objective 
and purpose for this task of relieving human suffering 
and for removing causes of social injustice; develop 
a philosophy which recognizes the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and seeks to preserve his dignity and inde- 
pendence; . . . create an atmosphere which encourages 
imagination and research for improving our services 
in view of local, national, and world needs; support 
and urge the expansion of participating insurance 
against the hazards of unemployment, old age, and 
disability; develop community resources for educa- 
tion for the prevention of mental illness and delin- 
quency, and establish programs of care and re-employ- 
ment for aged members of our society.” There is 
nothing in these aims compatible with the establish- 
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ment of a welfare state. There is nothing in these aims 
incompatible with the preservation of free enterprise, 
individual initiative, or national liberty. 

There is no final way. to reply to negative assump- 
tions and charges. However, some of the points that 
occur to the friendly observer which cannot be stressed 
too often are these: 

You can, first, make it clear that the welfare pro- 
fession does not create the condition it was founded 
to ameliorate. The welfare clause of the Constitution 
of the United States and of the several states does 
not impel welfare officials to demand universal de- 
pendency any more than—in the words of Justice 
Holmes—did the Fourteenth Amendment enact into 
law Herbert Spencer’s “Social Statics.” 

You can stress over and over again the fact that 
your efforts are largely directed toward graduating 
dependents into a status in which they can be inde- 
pendent, self-supporting, self-respecting members of 
society, and you can point out that helping people 
to achieve this status is not something a layman can 
do in his spare time. It takes the training, talents, 
and the attitudes encouraged and fostered by your 
profession. 

You can point out that the public welfare profession 
watches to see that inflation and changing social 
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conditions do not make life intolerable for the chil- 
dren, the aged, and the handicapped who are existing 
on benefits established in easier times. 

You can phrase your appeals for legislation and 
conduct your campaigns for public support in such a 
manner that no one can possibly misunderstand your 
aim: to establish a minimum standard of government 
aid and to equalize opportunity with all possible 
encouragement for achieving higher standards by 
personal efforts, personal thrift, and individual initia- 
tive. 

You can take every occasion to show that in looking 
after the material needs of those who are dependent, 
your profession is also fulfilling the spiritual obliga- 
tions of a democracy and so strengthening the country 
against ideological raids from her enemies. 

Last, you can yourselves be so certain of the hon- 
esty, worthiness, and sincerity of your calling that you 
will suffer no doubts, but with good humor and 
confidence demonstrate by example that members 
of the public welfare profession are the most deter- 
mined and disinterested workers for everything that 
will support and maintain the way of life we call 
American. Thereby the word “welfare” will be puri- 
fied of its base alloys and once again buy its quota 
of good opinion in the idea markets of the nation. 
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The Citizen Participates in Public Welfare 


by H. LESLIE MCKENZIE 


AM NOT AT ALL CERTAIN that I agree with the 
| definite and positive statement of this subject: 

The citizen participates in public welfare. This 
kind of a statement is the answer in itself. For my 
purpose, I would like to change the punctuation of 
the sentence by adding a question mark at the end: 
The citizen participates in public welfare? That 
places the answer in doubt and gives us an oppor- 
tunity to seek our own answers. What I want to 
do today is to ask you three questions and to get 
you to think with me about the answers to these 
questions: (1) Does he participate? (2) Should he 
participate? (3) How can the citizen participate in 
public welfare? 


THe Question oF ParticIPATION 


OES HE PARTICIPATE? Each of you must give his 
U own answer. How many citizens actually partici- 
pate in the program in which you are working? 
I suppose that we need some clarification of the term 
“participation” before we go further. For our pur- 
poses today, I believe that we can exclude from our 
definition the receiving of a direct service from the 
agency. Certainly, those who receive the services 
participate in the program in a very real manner. 
But I think that the persons who planned this meet- 
ing were thinking of participation over and beyond 
the receipt of direct services. The question I want 
you to consider, then, is how many citizens, other 
than those who receive services of the agency, have 
a share in the experience of your agency? 

Does the citizen participate as a member of the 
board of your agency? Is he a volunteer performing 
some useful service in your office? Is he serving as 
a member of a committee or a panel appointed to 
handle some specific problem? Does he participate 
even vicariously through some of your public rela- 
tions projects which make him feel that he has a 
share in your agency? Does he participate as a 


“Paper read at the Institute on “The Public Relations of Public 
Welfare Agencies,” sponsored by the School of Social Welfare, 
Louisiana State University and A & M College, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, July 19, 1952. 

The author was formerly associated with the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and Director of the East Baton Rouge 
Parish office. He is currently in the insurance business. 
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cient 1 


taxpayer? 

Of one answer, we can be certain. He does partic: 
pate as a taxpayer, and probably he agrees with the 
wag who said, “Yes, death and taxes are always with 
us, but death at least does not get any worse.” Too 
often, I fear, his chief participation is that painful 
one of taxpayer. To what extent he participates 
otherwise is not a question that I would attempt to 
answer. You can answer for yourself in terms of 
your own agency. 

I believe though that we would be on firm ground 
in drawing one other conclusion: that private agencies 
make a much greater use of citizen participation than 
do public agencies. Private agencies often have citizen 
boards which have more or less free rein in the 
establishment of policies. They usually enlist the 
support of many citizens in their financial drives, 
both as campaign workers and as contributors. Many 
private agencies use large numbers of volunteers in 
rendering the services of the agency. Although many 
of the public agencies also have citizen boards, the 
policies which they formulate are necessarily circum- 
scribed by federal, state, and local laws. Public 
agency funds are tax funds, and the staff necessary 
to carry out the program is predominantly a paid 
staff. Let’s face the fact, then, that the very nature 
of public agencies tends to minimize the opportu- 
nities for citizen participation. 


Tue Basic QueEstTIon 


HIS BRINGS us directly to the second question: 

Should he participate? This question, I believe, 
is the heart of the matter. If we have the conviction 
that public agencies need the help and support of 
the citizens, then we will find a way to enlist that 
help and support. If, on the other hand, we are luke- 
warm in that belief, we will never utilize effectively 
the participation of the community. 

When everything is running smoothly, we may be 
inclined to be passive about this need for citizen 
support. But when the agency faces a crisis, legis- 
lative or otherwise—and public agencies do seem to 
have a propensity for living from crisis to crisis— 
we immediately start looking for citizens who through 
some participation in the agency have gained sufh- 
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cient understanding to support the agency’s position. 

You have spent most of two days in a very worth- 
while study of how to improve public relations so 
that this understanding and support can be obtained. 
From a public relations viewpoint, it would appear 
that citizen participation in a program is highly 
desirable. Of all the techniques for better public 
relations, I believe that none is so effective as giving 
the citizen an opportunity to have a share in some 
phase of the agency operation. If he learns from a 
first-hand experience, his understanding of the 
agency’s problems will be far greater than that which 
he could ever receive from a news story or radio 
script. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


CAME UPON AN interesting item just this week in 
| the Baton Rouge Junior Service League News— 
an informal, chatty newsletter to the members. I had 
picked it up out of curiosity, and had read along about 
plans for next fall’s style show, progress of the Nearly 
Nu Shop, who went where on vacation. Then I saw 
this headline: “Members Take on New Community 
Service.” I believe you will be as interested in the 
article as I was. It reads as follows: 

“Professional members of the League have 
begun work on a new community service. Eight 
members are working at night at the City-Parish 
Health Unit doing typing, filing, posting, and 
other clerical work. 

“The Health Unit services, under the direction 
of Dr. J. D. Martin, are being expanded every 
year. But the need for sanitarians, public health 
nurses and other professional staff members is 
so great that the clerical staff is still very small. 

“Volunteers who are efficient clerical workers 
and who appreciate the confidential nature of 
the material with which they work can be of 
great help to the paid staff. 

“In addition, the committee members hope to 
be of help in interpreting to the community the 
Health Unit policies and services as they become 
informed themselves.” 

The significant statement is in the last sentence. 
Presumably, this was written by a League member, 
and she and her committee express the belief that 
they will feel a much closer relationship to their 
parish health agency because they actually have been 
a part of it. I can’t make a stronger statement of the 
public relations value of citizen participation than 
this. 

The public relations aspect of this question seems 
to me to have a much broader application than just 
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to the particular agency with which one may be 
working. I think it applies also to the whole field 
of social work and social services. We need a closer 
relationship between the citizen and the social worker 
in order to achieve a better understanding of the aims 
and purposes of social work. Perhaps the general lack 
of understanding of social work can be attributed 
in part to its relatively recent development as a 
profession. But the misunderstanding does exist, and 
it is incumbent on social workers to strive toward 
an improvement of this condition. 


ComMMoN MIsUNDERSTANDING 


OMEHOW SOCIAL WoRKERS have been associated, in 

many minds, with something generally referred 
to as the Welfare State, as opposed to the Democratic 
State. We know, of course, that social work stands 
as one of the greatest safeguards of the democratic 
way of life—in its concern for the welfare of the 
individual. That this misunderstanding should exist 
is indicative of the extent of our failure to put our 
story across. 


I remember one particularly shocking experience 
for me as director of a parish welfare office. A large 
plantation owner came to the office to discuss the 
situation of one of his tenants. After about an hour’s 
discussion of the whole welfare department, he looked 
at me and said without smiling, “I don’t believe you 
are a communist. I thought social workers were all 
communistic in their thinking!” Here was an influ- 
ential man in the community to whom we had failed 
utterly to give any conception of our purposes. A 
citizen who has been brought into some phase of 
the agency’s operations will naturally and soundly 
develop a better understanding of social work in 
general. 


Should the citizen participate in public welfare? 
We have tried to answer that question from the 
public relations point of view—that it is just simply 
a matter of good public relations to have citizens 
learn about the agency from the experience of sharing 
in the agency. But I believe that there is a more 
basic, a more fundamental answer to our question 
as to whether he should participate: The sound and 
healthy growth of our democratic society and our 
democratic institutions is dependent upon the indi- 
vidual’s participation in his government. 

He participates by voting if he chooses to do so, 
and by paying his taxes whether he chooses to or not. 
But I doubt that that is enough. More and more the 
services which local community groups formerly pro- 
vided for themselves have been taken over by govern- 
mental agencies. If these services move away from 
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the individual so that he no longer feels a part of 
them, I believe that both the agency and the individual 
suffer a loss. 


NEED FoR INTERPRETATION 


ET'S TAKE THE CASE of ‘giving assistance to persons 
L in need. Formerly, individuals and groups in a 
community cared for needy persons within their own 
areas. Apparently, there was some basic motivation 
within those individuals to assist their fellow man. 
We believe now that persons in need can be cared 
for more adequately by public programs of assistance. 
This service is turned over to a public agency with a 
paid staff. Do we thereby relieve the citizen of any 
feeling of his individual responsibility to assist others? 
Are we taking from him an opportunity to experience 
a sense of satisfaction that comes from an unselfish 
service? It seems to me that we are depriving the 
citizen of this privilege, unless our public program, 
through whatever means possible, enables the citizen 
to feel that he has a share in the service, that it is 
his service, and that through the agency he is actually 
accomplishing a greater good than he individually 
could ever accomplish. 

If a public agency moves forward ignoring the 
citizenry, it is in danger of suddenly finding itself 


alienated from that very citizenry on which its exist. 
ence depends. That could happen in some of our 
public agencies today. We see the needs, we recog. 
nize some desired goals, and we move forward toward 
those goals without bringing the citizen along with 
us. If he knew what we in the public agency know, 
he would probably agree that we have taken the 
proper course. But because we have not taken the 
time to explain, because we have not included him 
in our planning, he does not understand our objec 
tives, and his attitude is hostile and critical. In its 
extreme form, this cleavage between the citizen and 
the public agency could result in a bitter reaction 
against a service which he in principle accepts. 

Big private corporations face many of the same 
problems that public agencies do in trying to main- 
tain individual participation. They, too, are large 
organizations with central offices and central control. 
For this reason, I was interested in a statement made 
by Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey), in a commencement address at Lehigh Univer- 
sity this June. Mr. Abrams is talking about individual 
employees of the company, but his remarks are appli- 
cable to the public agency and the citizen. Mr. Abrams 
said: 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 
offers 


1. A two-year graduate curriculum leading 
to the Master’s degree in preparation for 
practice in casework, group work and com- 
munity organization. 


(Address inquiries for the Master's Program fo Di- 
rector of Admissions, University Admission Office, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio.) 


2. A third year curriculum in casework, 
group work and community organization, 
preparing for advanced practice, consulta- 
tion, or supervision. 


3. A curriculum leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Social Work, preparing for leader- 
ship in the professional field, including social 
work teaching and research. 


(Address inquiries for the advanced programs to 
THE DEAN, School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio.) 
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“Within many corporations, you will discover a 
constant effort to encourage and develop the indi- 
yidual within the framework of group action. 

“In the Standard Oil Company, for example, we 
have long recognized, as a matter of practical effi- 
ciency, how deadening the effects of too much cen- 
alization can be. Some degree of conformity, uni- 
form policy, and uniform procedures is necessary 
for any organization. But to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, we decentralize our operations and delegate 
authority so the individual will have room to develop 
and express his abilities. We haven’t found all the 
answers. But we do feel that we are on the right 
track as long as we continue to strive toward that 
goal.” His setting is different, but the principle is 
the same—the recognition of the need to give the 
individual his opportunity to make his contribution. 


Active ParrTiIciIPATION 


r. ABRAMS says THAT the Standard Oil Company 

has not found all the answers. And that brings 
us to ask our third question: How can the citizen 
participate in public welfare services? Believe me, 
it is not my intent to try to give all the answers. 
If the Standard Oil cannot find them, I certainly 
cannot. 
We have made the point, though, that if there is 
to be citizen participation, it will have to be primarily 
in the local communities, where the citizen lives. 
I am sure that you have reached that conclusion as 
far as the total public relations program is concerned. 
If a program is to be “sold” it must be sold on the 
local level. That’s true of any organization. I may 
listen week after week and enjoy the Telephone Hour 
on my radio. But my real impression of the telephone 
company is going to be formed by the service and 
treatment I receive when I go down to the local 
office and try to get my four-party line changed to 
a two-party line. The responsibility for citizen par- 
ticipation in public welfare rests with the local office. 
And hopefully the local office is working under the 
guidance of a state office which is striving to find 
ways and means for more effective participation. 
Of another point, we can be certain: the citizen’s 
participation must involve an activity which he feels 
is worth his time and effort. If the public agency can 
find real jobs for the citizen to perform, I believe 
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the agency will find many citizens ready and willing 
to assist. But he is not interested in giving his time 
just to attend an adult education course on the services 
of the agency. He is willing to cooperate, but he 
doesn’t want to sit and coo while you operate. Worth- 
while citizen participation can be based solely on 
performance of a worthwhile service. 

Actually, we could cite many examples in which 
public agencies have used citizens in effective ways. 
The Junior Service League story already quoted is one. 
Some offices have made much broader use of volunteers 
who render a real service to the agency’s clients by 
reading to the blind, transporting the aged, developing 
recreational programs in public institutions. Other 
agencies have carried on projects in cooperation with 
local civic groups, thus bringing an entire group into a 
sharing with the agency. Every agency has gaps and 
limitations in its services. Perhaps these gaps are an 
asset for working with local groups to provide services 
that otherwise could not be available. Throughout 
Louisiana, the local offices of the Department of 
Public Welfare have developed real estate committees 
and medical examining boards to assist the Depart- 
ment in meeting specific problems. And in many 
communities, citizen advisory boards play an impor- 
tant role in giving guidance to local agencies. 


CoNcLUSION 


ERTAINLY PROGRESS has been made, but I believe we 

have only the beginning. Further development 
will require initiative, ingenuity, and most of all, 
a real conviction that there is a need for the citizen’s 
contribution within the framework of the public 
agency. There are no exact and definitive answers. 
We must have the courage to experiment. The phys- 
ical sciences, our most exact body of knowledge, are 
based on experimentation, on trial and error. Look 
what science does. It could never find a way to pry 
open the windows of Pullmans. So it air-conditioned 
trains. If we are blocked in one direction, we may have 
to go in another. If we try one method of citizen 
participation and it fails, there is an unlimited number 
of other possibilities waiting to be tried. 

No, we don’t have all the answers. But we, too, can 
feel that we are on the right track as long as we con- 
tinue to strive toward that goal, of re-enlisting the 
citizen in his public welfare agency. 








Funds on the March 


by MRS. DOROTHY H. MOSS, Secretary 
National Association for Retarded Children 


HE GROWTH AND MARCH of the Parent Movement, 
[wt each parent dedicated to help all mentally 

retarded children can be likened to a volcanic 
eruption. For a long, long time there were mutterings 
and rumblings, mostly under their breath, and deep in 
their hearts, by the parents of mentally retarded chil- 
dren as they found that society as a whole, and their 
own communities made inadequate provisions for 
their child. In most instances the child was excluded 
by law from public school, and the parent had no al- 
ternative except to let the child vegetate at home or 
place him in an institution, either public or private. 
But finally, starting in 1931, just as a volcano erupts 
with a few sparks and stones at first, a few parents of 
mentally retarded children in Cleveland, Ohio, found 
each other, and decided to see if collectively they could 
accomplish that which they were unable to do as indi- 
viduals. Shortly after this in various parts of the 
country other parents came together in their own 
communities with the same idea. From these small 
beginnings has grown a national movement sparked 
by parents as soldier-parent after soldier-parent has 
swelled the ranks of this army, until today there are 
better than 119 parent groups, with 12,000 members 
in 40 states. Surely the molten lava (parents of men- 
tally retarded children and their friends marching 
shoulder to shoulder) is inexorably flowing down the 
slopes of the volcano, and will and must sweep away 
the prejudices and inactivity which has characterized 
the treatment of the mentally retarded by society as 
a whole. 


Tue Parents’ AtrrirupE 


NE OF THE REASONS that these children have been 
) neglected for so long, until they earned the dubious 
distinction of being called “forgotten children” was 
because of the attitude of the parents themselves—an 
attitude forced upon them in many cases by their com- 
munity. A very wise parent from New Jersey, Dan 
Boyd, has written a little pamphlet called “Three 
Stages in the Growth of a Parent of a Mentally Re- 





“Adapted from an address given at the Central States Regional 
Conference of APWA, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8, 1952. 
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inevitably pass through is the stage of self-pity. Parent 
enter this stage when they first learn that their child 
is mentally retarded and can never grow and develop 
like normal children, when they learn that their child}’ 
is, and will always be different from other children. k 
is during this first stage that parents crucify themselves 
with dozens of unanswered questions—“Why did this 
have to happen to me?”, “Why was I singled out from 
all other parents to have this burden placed upon me?” 

But as the child grows older and twines himself 
about their heart-strings, the parents imperceptibly 
advance into the second stage of growth; when they 
begin to think less of themselves and more of their 
child. It is during this stage that they try to find out 
what the medical profession knows about mental re- 
tardation, what treatments are available, what clinics, 
what methods of education and training. In short, 
what community resources can they tap for the benefit 
of their child. As they cast about for help, many par- 
ents travel what has aptly been called the “sap route” 
from one doctor to another, until they finally realize 
that the medical profession still has a great deal to 
learn about mental retardation; that there is yet no 
known cure; that the only clinics sponsored by parent 
groups available at present are in New Jersey and the 
city of New York; and that many states exclude chil- 
dren with an I.Q. below 50, and in some instances be- 
low 70 or even 80, from regular public school classes. 
Or perhaps they find that according to the law of their 
state, even if their child does have an 1.Q. between 50 
and 70 or 80, they have to wait and keep their child 
at home until he finally attains a mental age of five 
years, which in some cases may mean a chronological 
age of 8, 9 or even 10 years. And they may find that 
their state does not admit children to its institutions 
until they have reached a chronological age of six 
years. Further, they often find that the community re- 
sources are pitifully meager. Many parents, unfor- 
tunately, have in the past stopped their growth at this 
second stage and withdrawn from their friends and 
relatives, wallowing in bitterness and hesitating to 
bring their problems into the open. But when you 
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consider the general attitude of the man-in-the-street 
toward mental retardation even though he has become 
awakened to a realization of other mental health prob- 
lems, the parents cannot be blamed for their attitude. 


Tue TuHirp STAcE 


HE THIRD AND FINAL STAGE of growth for the parents 
Tot a mentally retarded child is the stage when they 
begin to think more of what they can do for other 
mentally retarded children, and less of what others 
can do for their own child; when they are able to 
merge the problem of their own child into the prob- 
lem of all mentally retarded children. When a parent 
reaches this third stage of growth he is ready to enroll 
in the army of parents, to march shoulder to shoulder 
with other parents and with established educational, 
health and welfare groups toward the common goal 
as stated in the purpose clause of the constitution of 
the National Association for Retarded Children: 

“To promote the general welfare of mentally 

retarded children of all ages everywhere—at home, 

in the community, in institutions, and in public, 
private and religious schools.” 

In terms of statistics, the needless waste of human 
lives and human productivity through the practice of 
discarding these children on the scrap heap has cost 
this country untold millions of dollars. The general 
statistics on the number of mentally retarded range 
from an estimated 1° to 5°, of the population. If we 
accept 1% as a minimum then 1 out of every 100 chil- 
dren born each year is mentally retarded to some de- 
gree, needing special care, or training to enable him to 
function to the utmost of his limited capabilities. Who 
has the right to play God and say “This child, who is 
physically crippled is worthy of help because he can 
make his contribution to society, but this child who is 
mentally cripped is unworthy of help because he can- 
not make a contribution?” Ten out of every 1,000 
children born each year—100 out of every 10,000— 
1,000 out of every 100,000 children born each year! 
This is more than the ratio of cerebral palsied, blind, 
crippled or rheumatic heart all added together! As 
Dr. Lloyed Yepsen, Past President of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency so aptly stated in 
“Subnormal Minds are Abler than you Think:” 

“If we take into account in addition to the cost 
of their care, the lack of production because the 
unskilled hands are unused, we may safely say 


that the annual cost is in the neighborhood of two 
billion dollars.” 


Add to this the tears and the heartaches, and the fact 
that the mentally retarded child who is at home places 
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a terrific burden upon the mother and the normal 
brothers and sisters, as well as the father, preventing 
them in many cases from making their proper con- 
tribution to their own community, and you can get 
an idea of the scope of this problem. 


Tue First Sters TAKEN 


OW HAVE THESE PARENT associations grown, and 

what are they accomplishing, both locally, state- 
wise and nationally? In Ohio, to cite an illustration, 
a mongoloid child was excluded from school by the 
local school board. The father, who was a lawyer, took 
the case to court, in fact, eventually to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Ohio, where he won his conten- 
tion that the local school board did not have the right 
to exclude the child; this had to be done legally by the 
State Department of Special Education. The publicity 
the case received rallied other parents around him, and 
the first parent association was formed. In another 
part of the state, several years later, three mothers, by 
accident, happened to meet while shopping. All three 
had children who should have been of an age when 
children usually start to public school, but their chil- 
dren had been excluded. They decided to see if they 
could band together and find other parents with the 
same problem and request their local school board col- 
lectively to give their children a chance in a training 
program designed to meet their specific needs. They 
found nine other brave parents who were willing to 
come out openly and admit they had retarded chil- 
dren. The 12 parents approached the school board 
and found them receptive, something that the 12 in- 
dividually had been unable to do. Another parent asso- 
ciation was organized, and today Ohio has over 14 
parent associations with better than 2,000 members 
banded together into the Ohio Association for Re- 
tarded Children. 


In New Jersey one lone mother wrote a letter to the 
editor of a Bergen County newspaper asking parents 
of other retarded children to get in contact with her. 
She thought that other mothers like herself might 
pool their efforts and share their experiences. Out of 
this beginning finally emerged the New Jersey Parents 
Group for Retarded Children, Inc. with 10 local par- 
ent groups. 

In Vermont, a farmer read an article in his news- 
paper about a meeting of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency to be held in Columbus, Ohio, in 
May, 1950. He came to the meeting, met other par- 
ents who were there as representatives of their various 
groups, hungry to find out what was being done by 
the professionals to help their children. The Vermont 
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farmer became imbued with the idea of forming a 
parent association; went back home, and between May 
and September 1950, formed the Vermont Association 
of Parents and Friends of Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren, Inc. 

In New York City, the parents were contacted by 
a small advertisement in a newspaper. Today the Asso- 
ciation for the Help of Retarded Children, Inc. of New 
York State has seven chapters. 

On the other side of the continent, the State of Cali- 
fornia now has 14 parent associations banded together 
into the California Council for Retarded Children, 
where a few years ago there was none. 

A similar story may be told of the origin and growth 
of parent groups in 25 other states. 


AccoMPLISHMENTS 


HAT HAVE THESE LOCAL and state parent associations 
W accomplished? Locally they have established 
diagnostic clinics, day care centers and training pro- 
grams, and camps for their children. In many states 
they have sponsored legislation providing state aid for 
local school boards to set up special classes. They have 
proved over and over again in every part of our coun- 
try that these projects are well worth their cost. Not 
only have the children benefited by the training they 
have received, but the families of these children have 
benefited as well. In many cases the improved mental 
health of the family has meant much more to the com- 
munity than the slight cost involved in the training of 
the mentally retarded child. Here is a report on one 
training program over a four year period: 

The children admitted were a heterogeneous group- 
ing including low grade mongoloids, microcephalics, 
several spastics, an epileptic (under medication), and 
a child whose mother had German measles during 
pregnancy. All had speech defects of varying degrees. 
None could handle their clothes or their lunches. The 
only criterion for admission had been that the child 
should be able to indicate when he needed to go to 
the toilet, and potentials for social adaptability. 

At the end of the first year the progress reported 
noted that earlier in the year the children had to be 
watched constantly. They could not be left alone for 
a moment because they would fight and become de- 
structive of the school equipment. Today it is possible 
to leave the room and return to find the children 
busily engaged in some activity that they have chosen. 
The children play together very nicely and they have 
learned to laugh together when one child does a hu- 
morous act. The children know the names of their 
classmates and if at any time one of them sees one 


of his school chums in trouble, he is willing to help 
out. For example, they help each other to dress, to 
wash, to bounce a ball, and to work puzzles. All the 
children have shown some improvement and increas 
in vocabulary. One who was unable to say any words 
at all, now has a vocabulary of about 30 words, and is 
beginning to speak in phrases. Another student can} ujJenda 
recite three nursery rhymes. The children have been} ive Je 
taught that they must wash their hands before leaving} week, | 
the bathroom and also before and after meals. At firs 
the teacher had to wash the pupils, but now they wash 
themselves. Only three children are unable to take 
off and put on their clothing. Two others still need] + + 
assistance in buttoning their clothing. Today the \ no 
children eat quietly and remain seated during the en- 

tire lunch period. They no longer throw food across 
the room nor deliberately spill their milk. Any milk 
spilled is an accident and the child himself promptly 
cleans it up. The children handle their own lunches comp! 
and after finishing lunch, each child cleans up his own} an uy: 
desk and puts the waste in a basket. At first it was]},j| th 
extremely difficult to get the children to sit quietly for 
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a short period. Their attention span has increased ] father 
considerably and it is now possible to hold their in- ing h 
terest for at least fifteen minutes. They also under-}put s 
stand and will carry out one simple direction. but al 
Sreapy Procress REPORTED 
XN THE END OF THE second year the progress report | 
noted that the children now have playmates in 


their neighborhoods. They are more safety conscious 
and some know their home addresses and phone num- 
bers. All can now say their full name intelligibly. All 
have learned vocal expression, several mongoloids can 
now keep their tongues in their mouths and have cor- 
rected many of their sound substitutions. All carry out 
two or three simultaneous directions correctly. Half 
have learned the words to 15 songs. All but two can 
count to ten. Eight can count much further with help 
at the 20-30-40 mark. One half know the primary 
colors. All know some colors. A few are color con- 
scious and can color objects in their proper color. 
Three can write or print their name. Three are study- 
ing reading readiness. One can read simple sentences. 
All can identify their own name on the blackboard 
and most can identify the names of their classmates. 
One half can spell their own first name. Two can spell 
both names. Five can spell a number of other words. 

At the end of the third year, the progress report 
noted that enlarging the children’s vocabulary had 
been a major project all year. Some of the children 
can spell nearly 60 words at random and most of the a 
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pupils recognize the words by sight. Four of the chil- 
dren can read very well. Three others can read hesi- 
utingly. Games and exercises in language use have 
resulted in each child being able to respond in a com- 
plete sentence answer to such questions as “What is 
your name?”, “How old are you?”, etc. Use of the 
calendar has been taught to the group. The children 
have learned the year, the month, and the day of the 
week, but not the exact date. 


THe Fina YEAR 


T THE END OF THE fourth year, the progress report 
\ noted that the children have grown socially to the 
extent that they adjust better, and the school experi- 
ences have added to their ability to accept and par- 
ticipate in a broader program of activity. They have 
ill learned how to use a telephone. Five know the 
complete alphabet. Two can identify 75 words. Three 
can use all 75 words in reading sentences. Six know 
ill the letters in both their given and surnames and 
an spell them. They know the occupation of their 
father and all know their parents’ given names. Train- 
ing has also been given in the recognition of money, 
but so far none are able to identify all common coins, 
but all know some of them. The most significant gain 
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is that three of the children are being promoted to 
classes for retarded children in the public school sys- 
tem. While these three do not have an I.Q. which 
generally meets the requirements of the public school 
classes, their social adaptability and mental level has 
increased to the point where they are being accepted 
into these classes. 

The children in this parent-operated training pro- 
gram at the time of admission had I.Q. ranges from 
27 to 40, mental ages of 2 to 4 years, and chronological 
ages of 6 to 12. This progress is being duplicated by 
many other parent association training programs in 
many other communities. 


LEcISLATIVE REFORMS 


TATE-WISE THE PARENT ASSOCIATIONS have accom- 
C plished reforms which meant improved institu- 
tional care, with greater turnover in the state insti- 
tutions; in one case an increase of 300°. They also 
have been instrumental in obtaining more lenient leg- 
islation which gives their children an opportunity to 
go to public schools. In Maryland the new legislation 
provides for the inauguration of special programs to 
meet the needs of any child whose handicap is mental 


and whose needs are not met by ordinary school facili- 
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ties, and further for the payment toward the cost of 
teachers, special equipment, nursing, therapeutic treat- 
ment and transportation. In Texas the law was 
amended to include the mentally handicapped in the 
grants made to school systems for special education 
classes for the physically handicapped. This amend- 
ment also gives extra pay to teachers and allots special 
funds for each class per number of students. In Cali- 
fornia the Education Code was revised and amended 
to include mentally retarded minors who are five or 
more and less than 18 years of age and who may be 
expected to benefit from special educational facilities 
designed to educate and train them, to further their 
individual acceptance, social adjustment and economic 
usefulness in their homes and within a sheltered en- 
vironment. In Ohio a new law was passed providing 
that the commissioner of mental hygiene shall establish 
training centers for the special training of mentally 
deficient youth under the age of twenty-one, who are 
determined by the division of mental hygiene to be 
capable of profiting by specialized training. 

As this army of parents began to march forward 
locally and in state organizations, they began to realize 
there was a gap which had to be filled. Just as we 
must have local, state and national government, the 
parents came to the realization that they also must 
have a national association to do the things which 
could not be done otherwise. They realized the need 
for a huge public education program, the need for re- 
search into the causes of mental deficiency, the need 
for standardized procedures and techniques for the 
training of their children, and the need for standards 
for state institutions, etc. In September 1950, 40 dele- 
gates from 16 states met in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
to form a national association of parent groups, which 
is now the National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren. How has the National Association for Retarded 
Children met the challenge embodied in its purpose 
clause? 


PLANNING OF RESEARCH AND EpucaTION 


EALIZING THAT LIFE begins with conception and that 
H the nine months before birth are important, the 
N.A.R.C. has established a Scientific Research Advis- 
ory Board, which will have as its function the plan- 
ning of research into all defects, mental and physical, 
affecting the central nervous system, before, during 
pregnancy and after birth. This will include research 
into epilepsy, cerebral palsy, etc. There will ultimately 
be 25 men on this Scientific Research Board compris- 
ing the nation’s foremost specialists in the field of 
pediatrics, endocrinology, psychiatry, biochemistry, 
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cerebral palsy, neonatal pathology, neurological path. 


genetics, sociology, psychology, neurological surgery, 
physical medicine, neurological pediatrics, obstetrics 
education, social service and statistics. These special. 
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ists will serve on a rotating basis. Dr. Grover Powers}rentall 


Emeritus Professor of Pediatrics of Yale Medical 
School and one of the foremost pediatricians in this 
country has accepted the Chairmanship of this Board 
for the first year. 


In the area of education and training of the mentally 
retarded, at the 1951 Convention of N.A.R.C. the 
“Kirk Proposal for Educational Research” as proposed 
by Dr, Samuel Kirk, Professor of Special Education 
at the University of Illinois, was adopted. This pro 
posal has as its ultimate aim the improvement of 
standards and the evolvement of guides for all schools 
for severely retarded children in the development of 
their programs. This past year the Institute for Re. 
search on Exceptional Children of the University of 
Illinois and the Research Commitee of N.A.R.C. have 
cooperated on a questionnaire which aimed at ob 
taining information as to present practices. Some inter- 
esting information has been obtained from this study, 
indicating that there is a preponderance of mongolian 
and brain-injured children in these classes. Since pres 
ent knowledge of the adjustment characteristics of 
mongoloid children needs intensive study by psychol- 
ogists and also more study is needed on the differences 
in characteristics to be found among brain-injured 
children, the National Association will spend the next 
year in studies in this area with a view to determining 
whether it is wise to place both mongolian and brain- 
injured children within the same class and educational 
program. 


EXPANSION OF ProcRAM 


HE CHILDREN IN THE Various state institutions are 
Tie being neglected. The American Association on 
Mental Deficiency has now defined desirable stand- 
ards for institutions, schools, homes and like special- 
ized facilities for the care and training of the mentally 
deficient. The N.A.R.C. will keep these standards 
alive and encourage all state institutions to adopt 
them, as well as residential schools, boarding homes, 
etc. 

National legislation affecting the mentally retarded 
is also on the agenda. The N.A.R.C. has gone on 
record as seeking the inclusion of provisions for 
mentally retarded children in any bill for federal 
legislation providing for federal aid for any type of 
handicapped person. 
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An extensive bibliography on the subject of mental 
etardation is being compiled for the first time. 
Truly a momentous start for a baby, not yet two 
ears old! 

The day is not too far distant when all trainable 
mentally retarded children will be able to have a 
thance to develop their limited capabilities to the 
tmost, and to enjoy life—not merely vegetate in their 





Boardomes or institutions. Surely this is their birthright, 


sit is that of every normal child. The parents are 


ntallydetermined to win it for them, since these children 


>. thefave no spokesman from among themselves. 


The 


posed \parents will not, they must not, they cannot fail. 
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The Philosophy of Social Work. By Herbert Bisno. 


Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952. 


Pp. IX-/-139. $3.25. 


HE AUTHOR, Associate Professor of Sociology and 

Social Work at the University of Oregon, states 
that the primary purpose of this volume “is the formu- 
lation and interpretation of those basic concepts, atti- 
tudes, and values which underlie the present theory 
and practice of social work in the United States.” 
The secondary objective is to analyze the proposition 
that social work has failed to secure agreement on 
many of its beliefs from some influential segments 
of society. This failure is seen as the result of a 
conflict between social work philosophy and certain 
other current philosophical tenets. 
The six chapter titles will give an indication of the 
framework for the study: “The Present State of 
Social Work Philosophy,” “The Nature of the Indi- 
vidual,” “The Relation Between Groups, Groups and 
Individuals and Between Individuals,” “Function and 
Methods of Social Work,” “Social Maladjustment and 
Social Change,” and “A Program of Action for Social 
Workers.” 
Mr. Bisno has set down what he believes to be 
social work’s underlying philosophy, based on the 
concepts, attitudes, and values which he “inferred” 
from the statements and from the actions of profes- 
sionally qualified social workers. In turn, he examines 
these in relation to particular aspects of current Amer- 
ican culture. 
Among the questions dealt with are the familiar 
ones of public assistance as “a right”; the question 
of relative responsibility; relief to strikers; and the 
current use of the terms “freedom” and “security” 
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as if they represented alternative choices. 

The chapter on “Function and Methods of Social 
Work” will doubtless excite some controversy. It is 
here that the relation of social casework to social 
action is discussed. Group workers will be dis- 
appointed at the minimum mention of their specific 
contributions to professional philosophy. 

The final chapter is a reveille to social workers, It 
sets out a program for the profession which includes 
social-political action. However, it is made clear that 
this plan will result in achieving more universal agree- 
ment only if certain other developments take place, 
such as, more adequate training “in most of the 
social sciences” on all educational levels, a more equi- 
table distribution of research funds between the social 
sciences and the biological and physical sciences, and 
less restriction of independent thought. 

The profession will be grateful to Mr. Bisno for 
this initial comprehensive effort in formulating a 
philosophy of a young profession. He brought to the 
task a familiarity with a number of the social sciences. 
Because of the focus of the study, it might have been 
wise for the book to have carried a sub-title, such as, 
“Social Work and Its Relation to American Culture.” 

There will be some who will fervently hope for 
another portrayal of social work philosophy which 
will be enriched by historical perspective. This state- 
ment is not intended in any way to detract from 
Mr. Bisno’s book. 

There is no bibliography but there are for the 139 
pages of text, 473 footnotes, made necessary by the 
methodology of the study. 


Mary Houk, Director 
Division of Social Service 
Indiana Unwersity 


Better Board Meetings. By Mary Swain Routzhan. 
Duotone Press. New York, 1952. 112 pages. $2.00. 


His BOOK OFFERS the reader a prompter’s-box view 
Tor what’s happening at today’s board meetings— 
complete with settings, script, props, characterizations 
and special effects. 

Before writing it, the author sent questionnaires on 
the subject to some forty-five social and health agen- 
cies in various parts of the United States, to secure 
firsthand material from agency executives, consultants, 
administrators and board members themselves. Or- 
ganizing and spot-lighting the results, she set them 
down in a framework of auxiliary research and her 
own extensive experience. 

The findings are reported, not remotely or philo- 
sophically, but as they came in from people who 
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EXPERIENCED 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


(Women) 


American Red Cross Service in Military Hospitals 
needs: 


Field Directors 
to administer Red Cross program 


(Previous Red Cross experience required) 
Assistant Field Directors for counseling on _per- 
sonal problems, reports to and from families, fi- 
nancial assistance, collaboration with military social 
workers. Must be able to do good casework, in a 
hospital setting, and be available for service in this 
country and overseas. 


$3900 beginning salary with annual: increments. 
Retirement plan, group life insurance, social secu- 
rity. Good personnel practices. 


Apply to: 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


National Headquarters 
18th & D Sts., N.W. Washington, D. C. 











know—in clear focus, basic, concentrated and work- 
able. 

Between the Foreword by Marshall Field, and the 
Reading List at the end, there are 98 pages of who-is- 
doing-what about board meetings, amply fortified by 
quotations and functional examples. 

There are answers to questions like these: What 
people should be on the board and how should they 
be introduced to their job? What are the ingredients 
that go to make up a good meeting? Why do so 
many miss the mark? What does prodding, penaliz- 
ing, staging, name-listing, timing, and feeding do to 
encourage better attendance? In what ways can the 
agenda and other preliminaries be planned to insure 
a productive session? Why are minutes necessary and 
how should they be written? What can be done with 
routine business reports to make them more interest- 
ing and palatable? Where does the executive fit 
into the picture—is he star performer, straight-man, 
or.extra? How can educational films and other such 
devices be used to generate good-will, more partici- 
pation, and better understanding? What is the value 
of imagination, novelty, and variety in setting a mood 
for the meeting? 

How much talking and how much listening should 
there be to get proper balance? Are special meetings 
for fun and training worth the time and program- 
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ming they generally require? 
These and many more provide a yardstick agai 





by detail, to determine their effectiveness in termg! 
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which other board meetings can be measured, deta mendat 
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of real life experience. The volume will be frequentlj practice 


underlined by those whose responsibility it is to p 
and work with groups toward a common goal. 
W. W. Lessinc, 
Coordinator of County Welfare 
Services Committees 


Illinois Public Aid Commission 





The Public Assistance Study Report of Columbus 
and Franklin County, Ohio. Published by the 
Council of Social Agencies of Columbus and 
Franklin County, Ohio. 1952. 139 pages. $1.00. 


“Wis. SHOULD RECEIVE PUBLIC AID? Who is respon- 
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sible for financing the relief program? Does 
the Franklin County Department of Welfare give 
asssitance only to those who really need help? Do 
people receiving assistance get too much or too little? 
These and other pertinent questions have been asked 
about tax-supported programs which are designed 
by law to give financial help to those in need because 
of loss of income due to age, disability, absence of 
the wage-earner, etc.” 
So begins the report of this study. 
Another question might have been added. Can a 
committee of citizens, some with little or no knowl 
edge of public and voluntary health and welfare 
services, in a relatively short period of time get at 
the answers to these questions? This study would 
seem to respond with a resounding yes. 
Growing out of severe press and other public criti- 
cism of the local public assistance agency, action was 
initiated by the Council of Social Agencies of Colum- 
bus and Franklin County. The Council’s move to 
sponsor the study came at the request of the Board 
of County Commissioners. 
The Council asked its Public Assistance Study Com- 
mittee to do three things: 1) to reach agreement on 
the plan for securing the facts needed, 2) to study 
public assistance problems in preparation for receiving 
the fact-finding report, and 3) to study the factual 
report, to evaluate the situation, and to decide on 
recommendations to be made to the community. 
Early in its deliberations the committee agreed to 
accept the services of Citizen’s Research, Inc.—a local 
public administration research agency. The jobs of 
fact finding and case review were done under the aegis 
of Citizen’s Research, Inc., with the social work 
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W. Reed and two associates. 





The first major section of this study includes recom- 


4mendations in four areas: 1) administrative organiza- 


tion and structure, 2) personnel, 3) social work 
practices relating to eligibility and rehabilitation, 4) 
finance. 

The document shows that these four reports origi- 
nated from as many subcommittees in these subject 
areas. It is noted that these subcommittees were 
chaired and composed largely of citizen leaders. 

The recommendations are clear and concise and 
deal sharply with many issues. They could apply to 
any local public assistance agency. The range is indi- 
cated by such items as the proper use of the statutory 
advisory board and methods of recording in a public 
assistance agency. 

Part Two of the report dealing with the fact-finding 
phase of the study will satisfy the fact-minded reader. 
Various methods applied in the fact-finding and case 
review procedures are spelled out in good detail. 

The study report provides an abundance of data on 
the administration of public assistance in Franklin 
County, Ohio. The legal base, the methods of financ- 
ing, and the organization of the welfare department 
are given appropriate attention. 

The Public Assistance Study Report of Columbus 
and Franklin County, Ohio, merits the attention of 
citizens and social workers interested in good admin- 
istration of public welfare programs. It provides an 
all too rare example of the involvement of citizens 


“| in the study of needs and services in this field. 


C. F. McNem, Director 
School of Social Administration 
Ohio State University 


Personality in the Making. The Fact-Finding Report 
of the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Edited by Helen Leland 
Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York, 1952. 454 pages. $4.50. 


HE 1950 Mipcentury White House Conference on 

Children and Youth took as its theme “for every 
child—a fair chance for a healthy personality.” 

“Personality in the Making” is the Fact-Finding 
Report of that Conference and as such summarizes 
the important findings of the studies of the Confer- 
ence. It is truly a “product of many minds and many 
hands.” The staff of the Midcentury White House 
Conference developed its concept and outline with 
the guidance and assistance of thirty-seven experts 
from all of the major fields of research and practice 
which deal with child care. Over a hundred special- 
ists in diverse areas of the children’s field contributed 
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working papers outlining the best of recent research 
and experience in their specialties. These working 
papers were considered by the White House Con- 
ference Advisory Committees and also by the dele- 
gates to the Conference. This book then represents 
a synthesis of the best of the tested knowledge of the 
staff of the conference, of specialists in the children’s 
field, and the critical evaluation of the White House 
Conference itself. 

One of the first impressions in reading this book 
is the truly remarkable job that has been done by 
the Editors in bringing such a vast amount of mate- 
rial together in a well organized, well written volume. 
When one considers that so many diverse fields are 
represented, such as education, health, law, anthro- 
pology, psychology, religion, social work and the 
social sciences, the accomplishment is even more 
praiseworthy. 

“Personality in the Making” is, in my opinion, a 
book of tremendous value. The impact of its scope 
and the validity of its findings are such as to endear 
it to the hearts of professionally minded people. Yet, 
however, its style and the manner in which very 
complex and comprehensive problems are presented 
should make it popular with all groups, professional 
and non-professional, who are interested in the healthy 
growth and development of children and youth. Par- 
ents particularly should find much to interest them. 

It is impossible, in a short review such as this, to 
do justice to this book. But I would like to quote at 
random a passage to illustrate the manner in which 
facts and problems are presented side by side. On 
page 193, under Obstacles to Effective Family Life: 

“First, the family is not on the decline so far as 
numbers are concerned. Rather, families are becom- 
ing more numerous even when the increase in popula- 
tion is taken into account. Second, the family is not 
losing its essential functions, is not giving them over 
to other social institutions. Third, the values and 
customs of family life are such as are likely to produce 
in children the personality traits they will need for 
participation in the economic and social life of the 
culture groups to which the parents belong. 

“What, then, is wrong with the family? In what 
ways might its functioning be improved in order to 
contribute more effectively to the healthy personality 
development of children and youth?” 

An attempt is then made to answer these questions. 
Does not this sample whet the appetite for more? 
And more, much more is there in this remarkable 
report. 

This book should make a great contribution to the 
further understanding of the problems of children 
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and youth and should also give to all of us a greater 
determination to provide the necessary services and 
care to assist in the healthy development of personality 
in children. 


Lawrence E. Hiceins, Executive Secretary 
State of Louisiana Youth Commission 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Wanted for The Flor- 
ence (Crittenton) Home for Colored Girls, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Requirements: Graduate of ac- 
credited School of Social Work, experienced, with 
ability in administration. Apply to: Mrs. Gladys 
Wallace, 2507 East 24th Terrace, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 








Wanted—Medical Social Worker—Experienced in 
Aid to Permanently and Totally Disabled, and to 
implement a _ state-wide Medical Care Program. 
Write State Department of Public Welfare, 310 Odd 
Fellows Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 








NEW MEXICO needs Field Representatives ($4320- 
$5400), Medical Social Consultants ($3960-$4920), 
Senior Medical Social Workers ($3600-$4200), and 
Junior Child Welfare Workers ($3120-$3900). Write 
for application blanks to: Merit System Supervisor, 
Box 939, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 








Case Supervisor, Child Welfare. Supervision four 
workers, professionally trained. Agency is School 
of Social Work field unit. Program includes sub- 
sidized foster homes. Minimum requirements MSS 
plus experience. Salary $4,056-$4,680. Write to 
David H. Keppel, Director, Hartford Department of 
Public Welfare, 14 Atlantic Street, Hartford 5, 
Connecticut. 








KANSAS FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
Vacancy in western Kansas. Represent state service 
program for the blind. One year graduate training 
and four years professional social work experience 


required. 
SALARY RANGE $3,708—$4,512 


Write Personnel Division, Kansas Department of 
Social Welfare, or Kansas Department of Civil Serv- 
ice, 801 Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas. 








Program Coordinator for Homes for boy offenders. 
Must be graduate of recognized school of social 
work and with training and experience in youth 
welfare. Salary $3600 up. St. Francis Boys’ 
Homes, Salina, Kansas. 











Other Publications 


Health Resources in the United States. A Survey §j 
the Brookings Institution. George W. Bach 
and Associates. Published by the Brookings Insg 
tution, Washington, D. C. 1952. 344 pages. $54 


HIS IS AN OBJECTIVE compilation of data on 

personnel, facilities, and services available to se 
the nation’s health. Public welfare administrators y 
be interested in the volume to follow this one, whig 
will include a report of research on requirements fe 
additional health resources, and an evaluation of th 
methods by which health services are administer 
and financed. Many public welfare agencies supplie 
the Brookings Institution with information on 
supported medical care programs which presumabl 
will be included in the later report. 


Abridgment of Social Work Education in the United 
States. By Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylog 
Published for the Council on Social Work Edua 
tion by the American Association of Social Work 
1952. New York. 48 pages. 50c. 


HE COMPLETE REPORT of this study, published iff 
1951, was fully reviewed in the April 1952 issue of 
Pusiic WELFARE. 


Housing of the Nonwhite Population 1940 to 19% 
Published by the Housing and Home Finan 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 1952. 42 pages. Fe 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. @ 
25 cents. 


How Much Does It Cost? A Report to the Michigag 
Employment Security Commission on Long-range 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit Financing and 
Fund Solvency in Michigan. By William Haber 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
1951. 368 pages. 


On the Social Frontier of Medicine. Pioneering iff 
Medical Social Service. By Ida M. Cannon. Harvard 
University Press. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 195 
273 pages. $4.75. 


Personality Fundamentals for Administrators. 
Introduction for the Layman. By Chris Argyri 
Yale University Labor and Management Centem 
New Haven, Connecticut. 1952. 93 pages. 


Social Welfare Information for Teachers. By Dorothy 
Zietz, M.S.W., Ph.D., Michigan State College, Ea: 
Lansing, Michigan. 1952. 92 pages. 








